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Saving All the Corn Crop as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year Farming.” 


S AVING IS HARDER than making according to the old 





saw, and our wasteful practices would often seem to justi- 
——| fy the statement. At any rate, saving is of equal impor- 
tance with making if one is ever to get ahead. One can- 
not afford to go to the trouble of raising a good crop of corn, for 
_ example, and then allow from one-third to two-fifths of it to go 
unutilized. Yet, this is just what occurs when the corn is “foddered” 
and only the blades, or the tops and blades, used for feed. To 
be sure, there is a large part of the stalks that will not be eaten by 
the stock unless it is run through a cutter or a shredder, but since 
the damage done to the yet unmatured grain by foddering ordinarily equals the full value of the fodder secured, and since the labor 
of pulling and caring for it pretty nearly equals it again, it is easy to see that this is an unprofitable and wasteful way of handling the 
corn crop. 

Too many farmers make the same fundamental mistake here 
as in a great many other farm operations—they neglect to take 
into account the time and labor expended on a given piece of 
work in counting up the profits they get from it’ Fodder-pulling 
belongs with such outgrown practices as cutting grass with the 
scythe or grain with the cradle, as planting corn by hand and cov- 
ering with the hoe, as using one horse to a turn plow. Worse 
still, while these things may mean only a loss of time and labor, 
fodder-pulling means an actually decreased yield of corn. Some 
folks may question this; but their doubts will amount to little 

against the positive evidence secured from every careful experiment made along this line. If_no more roughage were obtained by cut- 
ting up the com and curing in shocks, it would still pay to do it. But there{will be more feed secured in any case; and the farmer 
who raises corn to any extent can well afford to provide some 
means for cutting or shredding his corn stover. 

The corn shredder is a much-needed implement in the South, 
the corn harvester is another. While most farmers could not af- 
ford to buy either of these machines for their individual use, in 
almost every neighborhood there are several farmers who could 
afford to go in together and purchase them. Local co-operation 
along such lines would solve many of the problems which now 
perplex those farmers who are hampered in their work by lack of 
capital; and until the farmers learn to co-operate in such things as 
this—things of direct personal interest which involve not more than a half-dozen persons—it is scarcely reasonable to expect them 
to work steadily and harmoniously together in cases where more difficult problems are presented and where the co operation of thou- 
sands must be) secured. One must learn first to co-operate with 
one’s neighbors. 

In any case, whether he can use improved machinery in car- 
ing for his crop or whether he must depend on hand work and his 
own resources, no farmer can afford to go into his corn fields this 
fall and waste labor and feed—for that is just what he is doing— 
by “topping” or “blading” his corn. Having raised the corn crop, 
and in most cases getting little enough off of each acre at the best, 

- it should be every man’s effort to get just as much as possible out 
of it and to secure just as great returns as possible from the money 


and labor invested in it. Until one can estimate these things 
with some certainty, and then act accordingly, he is not farming on a business basis. 














Illustrations reproduced by courtesy of Deere & Mansur Co. 
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$500 More aYearF arming : How to Make It. 


XXXI.— By Saving the Whole Corn Crop. 


for live stock. It occupies from one-third 

to one-half the cultivated land in our ter- 
ritory. It, therefore, follows without argument 
that we should, if possible, obtain its fi." feeding 
value. Of course, this should be done in he most 
economical manner, but the value of the crop is 
so large that its correct harvesting merits care- 
ful consideration. When a mature crop of corn 
is put in a silo fully one-half its feeding -alue is 
in the leaves, stalks and shucks. When the crop 
is cut at the right time and cured in shocks, at 
least 40 per cent of the feeding value of the aver- 
age crop in the South is in the stover-—stalks, 
leaves, and shucks. s 


The usual methods of harvesting the cc.i-crop 
is this section give little consideraticn to the 
value of the stover, the grain or ear being alone 
considered by most farmers. Those who pull the 
leaves—‘‘fodder’’—pay their full feeding value 
twice over—once in the work required to gather 
the fodder and again in the decreased yield of 
corn, by weight. Those who pull the fodder late 
lose lesS8 in decreased yield of corn, but obtain 
less feeding value in the fodder. Those who 
merely gather the ears lose the feeding value of 
the stover, and when the stalks are burned, as fre- 
quently happens, both the feeding and a large 
part of the fertilizer value of the stover are lost. 
If so large a part of the feeding value of the corn 
plant is in the stover, the harvesting of the whole 
plant is certainly a subject well worthy of careful 
study. This is especially true of those sections 
where the hay crop does not supply the local de- 
mands for such forage. In a few small and re- 
stricted sections of the South and in the Northern 
States the local demands for hay are usually fully 
supplied by the local crop, but over the greater 
part of our terr’ .vry hay is shipped in from other 
sections to supply the demands of the cities and 
towns and, absurd as it is, in some cases to feed 
the work stock on the farms. This always means 
a high price for hay, and under such conditions 
there is no manner of doubt that it will pay. to 
harvest the entire corn crop. Good corn stover, 
shredded or cut, is superior to cottonseed hulls 
and nearly equal to the poorer grades of the grass 
hays. 

The corn crop is never so large that we can af- 
ford to throw away from one-third to one-half its 
feeding value. 


‘ s 
Some Extravagant Ways of Harvesting 


Uy By HE METHODS OF harvesting the corn may 


By HE CORN CROP is grown chiefly for feed 


be stated as— 
(1) Pulling the leaves and éars only. 

(2) Topping and gathering the ears. 

(3) Pulling the ears only. 

(4) Cutting and shocking (saving the whole 
plant). 

(5) Siloing (saving the whole plant). 

In many sections the first method is the most 
generally followed. In any case, it is an expensive 
method of harvesting the corn crop for the amount 
of feed secured. The expense for labor is too 
great and the feed obtained too little. On the 
other hand, when the fodder is pulled too early 
the loss in the development of the ears may easily 
be greater than the value of the leaves which have 
been pulled. Under accurate tests by the Experi- 
ment Stations it has been shown that pulling the 
fodder causes a decrease in the yield of shelled 
corn, ranging from one to two bushels per acre 
on light corn when the fodder was pulled late, to 
from six to fourteen bushels per acre on heavy 
corn when the fodder was pulled green. In every 
case pulling the leaves and the ears by hand has 
proved an expensive method of harvesting the 
corn crop. 

The second method, topping the stalks and 
gathering the ears, has certain advantages over 
pulling the leaves, but the same objections may 


This series of articles, prepared by Dr. Tait Butler, Associ- 
ate Editor of The Progressive Farmer, will run throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series being as follows: 

August 12.—By Haviug a Good Orchard. 

August 19.—Ry Saving Vegetables and Fruits for Winter. 

August ere Keeping a Cover Crop on Land During the 


Winter. 
September 2.—By Better Preparation of the Land for 
Wheat and Oats, 





be urged against it. The chief advantage which 
it possesses Over the pulling of the leaves is in the 
greater amount of feed secured. The injury which 
topping does-to the development of the ears will 
depend on the time it is done. If done when the 
corn is too green, the injury will be large, while 
if done after the corn is mature, there will be 
slight or no injury to the ears, but the feed value 
of the forage obtained will be less. 


The claim is made that by this method the only 
part of the stalk which the stock will eat has 
been obtained, but in our experience in feeding 
shredded corn stover the small, hard portions of 
the top of the stalk, which the shredder frequent- 
ly failed to shred, constituted a large part of the 
12 to 20.per cent of the stover which the cattle 
failed to eat. 


This method is also too expensive in labor re- 
quired for the amount of feed consumed and 
leaves valuable feed to waste in the fields which, 
if gathered and put in suitable condition for the 
stock to eat, would lessen the expenditures for 
imported hay. 

at 


All Our Feed is Needed. 


HE THIRD METHOD, gathering the ears 
We only, has many advocates on the ground 

that better and as cheap feed may be ob- 
tained by the growing of hay crops. 
In real practice, however, over the greater 
part of the South, there are two fatal defects in 
this argument. First, the cheaper and better 
forage is not grown and, as a result, in most sec- 
tions, we continue to buy hay; and second, we 
need to keep all the live stock which all the hay 
and stover we can possibly grow and save will 
feed, to build up our depleted soils. We would 
grow the better hay, which may or may not be 
obtained choaper than the corn stover; but by all 
means the feed value possessed by the stover hav- 
ing already been produced, and experiments hav- 
ing shown that it can be saved at a cost below its 
feeding value, it should be saved to feed live stock. 
There may be some excuse for allowing this valu- 
able and needed feed to waste in the fields when 
it is shown that we have no live stock that would 
be benefited by a little more feed, when we cease 
to buy hay, and when our lands are brought up 
to a condition where they are not benefited by a 
little more stable manure; but until these condi- 
tions prevail, there is no possible excuse for the 
extravagant waste of this feed which is produced 
on every farm. In a section where feed for live 
stock. is scarce, and consequently high-priced, 
which is the case throughout nearly the entire 
South, the only question which need be asked re- 
garding the saving of the entire corn plant is: 
Will the feeding value of the increased forage ob- 
tained pay for the increased cost of harvesting? 
To this question we answer with full assurance 
of its accuracy that the value of the increased 
forage obtained is easily double the increased cost 
of saving it. 

ei 


Saving the Whole Corn Crop. 


XB HERE ARE BUT TWO methods of harvest- 
Nac ing the corn crop in common use by which 

Y the whole plant is saved and used for feed. 
The better one of these is to put the crop when 
mature, but while it still contains much of its 
natural moisture, into a silo. Of this method we 
shall say nothing further in this article, simply 
because we have already discussed it in previous 
articles, and few of our readers are prepared to 
save any part of their corn crop in that way. 

When the corn is cut near the ground, and the 
entire plant cured in the shock, the state of ma- 
turity of the crop at the time this is done is an 
important consideration. 

At the time the fodder or leaves are usually 
pulled, throughout the South, there is probably 
more feed value in the stover than at any other 
time. On the other hand, the ears probably do 
not have their highest feeding value until the 
leaves have all become dry and the shucks and a 
large part of the stalk are also brown. It, there- 
fore, follows that, if the stover alone were to be 
considered, the corn should be «it at the eartier 
stage of development, and if the ears alone are to 





stage; but if both are to be saved, and the entire 
plant utilized for feed a period about midway be- 
tween the two stages, or conditions stated should 
be selected for cutting and shocking the crop. By 
careful tests and analyses this has been found to 
be the time when there is greatest feeding value 
in the corn plant taken as a whole. 

Many of those who have-had their corn fail to 
cure satisfactorily in the shock should unquestion- 
ably attribute their failure to the mistake of cut- 
ting the corn when too green. 


The method of cutting the corn. which will be 

found most profitable and practicable will depend 
on the supply of labor, the freedom of the fields 
from stumps and other obstructions, and: the size 
if the crop. When the crop is small or labor. plen- 
tiful, it may be found most economical to cut the 
corn by hand. When the crop is larger or labor 
less abundant, some of the cheaper ‘“‘sled’’ ‘corn 
harvesters or cutters may be employed, and when 
still more work is to be done, and the fields are 
in suitable condition, some one of the larger and 
more expensive corn harvesters may be economi- 
cally used. A corn harvester could easily do the 
work required on several small farms and joint 
ownership and co-operation in harvesting the corn 
crops would, in such case, prove valuable. 
For a full discussion of the subject of corn har- 
vesting machinery, with illustrations of numerous 
devices used, we refer our readers to Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 303, which may be had free of charge 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for the asking. 


a 


Care of the Crop After Harvesting. 


ROBABLY THE MOST important point to 
Pp) be carefully looked after in order to insure 
=~, tho satisfactory suring of tho exop, ia ita 
proper shocking. 
Too small shocks mean the exposure of too 
large a proportion of the stover to the bleaching 
and destructive effects of the sun and rain. On 
the other hand, too large shocks, especially in a 
moist climate when the corn is a little too green, 
may prevent the corn from curing properly. 
Shocks a little large, however, are to be preferred 
to small shocks, for it may be safely stated that 
our climate is not too moist to prevent corn curing 
in the shock if the corn is sufficiently mature and 
the shocks are well made. In building the shocks 
two points should be especially looked to. The 
stalks should not be stood up so that. they cross 
each other, and the top should be tied tightly by 
some means which does not twist the shock in 
drawing it up preparatory to applying the: band. 
If the shock once starts to twist, it will almost 
certainly go down, or at least get in bad condi- 
tion to shed water. We believe this twisting is 
generally started in tying the band around the 
shocks. Opinions differ, but our observation fav- 
ors the placing of but one band around the shock, 
and that as high as it can be placed to enclose 
all the tassels of the outer stalks. For a full dis- 
cussion of “Harvesting and Storing Corn,” we ad- 
vise our readers to write the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 313. 

The corn should not be left in the shocks all 
winter, but from four to six weeks after it is cut, 
when it is thoroughly cured and free from all out- 
side moisture from rain or heavy dews, it should 
be hauled and stored. 


After the corn is cured in the shock it may. be 
shucked, or husked, by hand, before or after it is 
hauled to the barn, and the stover fed whole. In 
this way of handling the stover much of its feed- 
ing value is lost from failure of the stock to con- 
sume it; or, it may be shucked by hand and the 
stover run through a feed cutter before it is fed. 
This secures a larger feeding value from the 
stover, but is too expensive. In our opinion the 
best and most economical way to handle the crop 
is to run it through a husker and shredder. The 
advantages of this method are that the corn is 
husked by machinery and put in the crib eco- 
nomically; the stover is torn into shreds in ‘the 
best condition for feeding, and is biown by. the 
shredder into a barn or on to a stack where it can 
be stored in the least space and where it will 





be saved, the corn should be cut at the later 





keep in the best condition for feeding, 
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Farm Work for August. 


ET THE PEAS GROW till the pods turn 
yellow, and then there is no hay more easy 
B24} to cure well than cowpeas, notwithstand- 
ing all the talk about the difficulty in curing them. 
They will cure if you just let them, and do not 
go to monkeying with all sorts of contrivances to 
spoil them. 

I had a letter to-day from a farmer who said 
that he would not have barn room for his pea 
crop and wanted to know if they would keep well 
stacked. He really answered his own question, 
as he said that a neighbor had stacked some when 
well wilted and limp, and they heated and steam- 
ed. But to his surprise, he found that they cured 
perfectly. If he had opened the stacks and tried 
to cool them off, he would, doubtless, have had 
moldy hay. 

Mow the peas in the morning, and, if possible, 
put a tedder behind the mower to keep them toss- 
ed up and hasten the w}’:ing. Rake the morning 


mowing into windrows that afternoon, Turn them. 


the next morning and let lie till afternoon while 
cutting more... Cock them that afternoon, and 
when the hay in the docks can be taken and twist- 
ed hard, and no sap runs to the twist, haul them 
in. If to go into stacks, make the stacks well, 
and rake down the sides, but cover the tops of 
the stacks with straw or dry hay. This hay will 
cure, even if the stacks heat. Put some rails un- 
der the stacks to keep the hay off the ground and 
prevent its absoring moisture from the ground, 
and you have as good hay as in the barn. 


ed 


corn will mature this month, and should be cut 
when the ears are well glazed and dented, and 
cured in shocks. Some think that it does not pay 
to shred stover, but there are many advantages in 
the practice. You can stack it outside safely, 
more of it will be eaten, and what is left will 
make a good absorbent in the manure, and there 
will be no long stalks in it to break pitchforks 
and cause cuss words. 

I once saw shredded stover baled and selling 
for $12 a ton in Raleigh. If a man can get that 
price for it, he had better sell it and put the 
money in fertilizers. 

ot 


Some here find it profitable to sow turnip seed 
mixed with the crimson clover seed on good land. 
They mix twelve pounds of crimson clover seed 
and two pounds of turnip seed for an acre. The 
turnips help shade the young clover and are pull- 
ed out as they get large enough. 

Another plan here is to sow buckwheat and 
crimson clover, sowing the buckwheat first and 
then scattering the clover seed. They get a good 
crop of buckwheat and the clover does very well 
in this way. I saw one field yesterday being sown 





How We Waste One-Third of 
Our Corn Crop. 


(7, HEN A MATURE crop of corn is 
iW ‘4 put in the silo abCut half, and when 
LYON it is cut at the ground and cured 
in shocks, about 40 per cent of the feed- 
ing value is in the stalks, leaves and 
shucks. 

ss 


Those who “pull fodder’ pay twice for 
the feed they. get—once in the labor of 
pulling and once in the decreased yield of 
corn. 


If the pea stubble is to be sown to wheat or J 


oats, do not replow it, for late plowing is bad for 
winter grain, but simply disk it shallowly, going 
over and over both ways to get the surface fine, 
for the finer you make it, the better the chance 


The whole cOrn crop can be saved by 
putting it into a silO, and from 80 to 85 
per cent of it by cutting, curing in shocks 
and shredding. 


for the crop. On red land apply to the grain only as 


a liberal amount of acid phosphate, but on gray 
land add some muriate of potash. The pea roots 
will give you al] the nitrogen needed by the small 


grain crop. 


Sow oats in early September, but keep the land 


The best time to cut corn, if the whole 
crop is to be saved, is just when the ears 
are well glazed and the shucks and middle 
leaves are beginning to turn brown. 


harrowed for wheat till there has been a light J 


white frost before sowing, for early sown wheat 


is liable to be attacked by the Hessian fly. 
3 


If you intend to sow crimson clover after the 
peas, run a harrow lightly over the stubble to 


Until we raise al] the hay we need for 
our stOck, and have all the stOck and all 
the manure we need, it will pay us to save 
the whole of the corn crop. 





garden lie idle and grow up in weeds to raise 
cutworms for next spring. If you have not sown 
salsify or parsnips, try some the first of the month, 
and add two fine vegetables to your winter sup- 
ply. 

You can also sow the Half Long Danvers car- 
rot any time this month, and can have these to 
pull all winter for soups, etc., and if you plant a 
quantity of them, your horse will appreciate a 
mess now and then in winter. 

Burn a seed bed down near water and sow seed 
of the Premium Late Flat Dutch cabbage, and see 
that the youps plants never suffer for lack of wa- 
ter. Then, getting strong plants by the first of 
September, you can get them on rich and heavily 
manured soil and make fine heads by early De- 
cember. You cannot make land too rich for cab- 
bages. 

Some are in the habit of mowing off the tops of 
asparagus, but this should never be done till the 
tops are mature and dead. In my garden I havea 
corner whe. ¢ I stack all the leaves from the lawn 
in the fali and all the vegetable tops and refuse 
from the garden with a little lime sprinkled 
through the heap. The next summer this rotted 
stuff makes“‘a fine mulch to be put between the 
tomatoes ‘and squashes after cultivation ceases, 
and it retains the moisture well. A good part 
of it is spread and turned under in the spring 
to add humus to the soil. 


Bd 


Rutabaga turnips and the Long White French 
should be sown early in this month. Some Strap 
Leaf turnips can also be sown for fall use, but 
succession sowings should be made till middle of 
September for winter use and spring greens. The 
Rutabagas and Long White French should al- 
ways be sown in rows and not broadcast. In 
thinning these, the young plants thinned out can 
be transplanted to other rows and do about as 
well as though left where they started from seed. 
Some of the Rose-Colored Chinese Winter rad- 
ishes can be sown this month for fall use, but 
the sowing for winter should be deferred till Sep- 
tember. 

& 


It is better to get small celery plants from the 
Northern dealers early in the month and plant 
them in a bed where they can be partly shaded, 
setting them in close rows six or eight inches 
apart and two or three inches in the rows. See 
that they do not suffer for water, and if the tops 
grow tall, shear them off slightly. Then you will 
have strong plants to set early in September, and 
I will then tell how I do it. The small plants 
can be bought for about $1.50 per thousand, 
and it is better to get them than to try to grow 
them from seed in the hot weather in the South: 
The ground should be well manured and prepared 





for the September setting some time before. 





The self-blanching celery can be set any time 


slightly freshen the ground, and sow fifteen|in this way (July 23rd). In North Carolina, east| this month in rows fifteen inches apart each way 


pounds of seed per acre the last of this month or 
If the land is dry and level, it 


early September. 


will be well to roll after sowing. But I would not} South. 


roll land that is steep and liable to wash, for the 
roller will inevitably leave some loose places into 


which the water will run and start gullies. 


You can sow crimson clover late this month 
among the corn, among watermelons or canta- 
loupes and get a good stand without any prepara- 


tion, as the crops will shade the young plants 


If you have seed a ead own, and there is no 
clover huller to cleanm®hem, you can thresh them 
out and sow in the rough, but sow forty pounds 
instead of fifteen of clean seed. The hulls will re- 
tain moisture and often a better stand can be 


had from sowing in the rough. 


Get the clover seed as soon as possible, for the 
crop is small this year and the price will be sure 
to advance, and is now higher than usual. The 
rains at seed harvest time here damaged fhe crop 
of seed badly, and the crop in Delaware is smaller 


than ever while the hay crop was fine. 
& 


Keep the cultivators going shallowly through 
I passed 
a fleld yesterday, where a farmer had failed to 
keep his corn clean by rapidly going through with 
harrow and weeder when the weeds were just ger- 
minating, and he had a couple of plows running 
to cover up the grass, and was tearing the roots|tured, no one wants a Peabody. 


the eorn as long as you can get through. 





This Month’s Work in the Garden. 


| (Oe 


grow an earlier variety. 


and piling up the soil to dry out, and will lose| grower can make money with these half grown. 


corn enough to more than have paid for better 
Then that same man will go sad 
through and strip the blades and eut the tops 
while the corn is still green, and will again lose 


early cultivation. 


corn enough to pay for all the fodder he gets 





,, cession crops of snap beans can be planted till the} the Big Boston. 
and will have his labor thrown away. The early | last of the month. Do not let any land ip the} soil. 


of the mountains, buckwheat can be sown in early 
August, but is hardly a crop for sowing further| wrap heavy brown paper around each and hold 


T THIS WRITING (July 24th) our market 
pa here is well supplied with last year’s sweet 
potatoes, because our large growers haye|to grow seed potatoes for bedding. Make the cut- 
all provided themselves with curing houses in| tings about a yard long and coil them around the 
which the potatoes are dried off in the fall at a| hand and plant the whole coil, leaving only the tip 
high temperature. They then keep easily. But in| exposed. 
the South the new crop will now be coming in,| potatoes that are far better for bedding than the 
though the varieties usually grown there are not| little ones picked from the general crop, and they 
so early as those grown for the Northern markets. | keep better, too. 
Growers on the eastern shore of Virginia are al- & 
ways putting sweet potatoes on the market before 
any are offered in North Carolina because they 


But it would pay well in the local market all} shoots pinched out. 
over the South to grow the Hayman potato to be| feet tall, and I have not seen a rotten or a wormy 
sold half-grown in summer. This potato, like the| tomato yet. 
pink Peabody, is not liked in the South when ma-| den but takes close attention. 
ture, but it is early and a fine keeper, and people|in Maryland, who plant fields of twenty acres or 
do not expect the finest quality in early digging.| more, let them tumble on the ground. 
I have seen half-grown Peabodys selling very well| right where land is plentiful, but in the garden it 
on the Raleigh market, simply because there were] pays to train to single stems. 
no others to get, while after the crop has ma- 
But the wise|}roots for winter use. 


In the home garden the last planting of sweet| ferred by truckers. 


and cultivated by hand, and as the plants develop, 


it with a rubber snapper, leaving only the tops ex- 
posed. It will blanch prettily in the early fall, 
but will never be of'as good quality as that blanch- 
ed in earth in late fall and winter. 


e 
Cuttings of sweet potato vines can be set now 


Every joint will make a bunch of little 


We have been getting tomatoes since June. My 
plants are set two feet apart in the row and train- 
ed to a single stem tied to stakes, and all side 
My plants are now over six 


This is a good plan for a small gar- 
Our growers here 


This is all 


Blood Turnip beets sown now will make fine 
Dewing’s Blood Turnip 
beet is as good as any. Eclipse is earlier. 
Lettuce for fall setting should be sown early 
in the month. The Big Boston is generally pre- 
Rawson’s Hot-House lettuce 


corn can be made the first of the month, and suc-} can be set closer in the frames, and T prefer it to 
Lettuce, like cabbage, wants fat 
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Two Big Questions and an Illuminating 


Statement. 





Three Notable Extracts From 


a Notable Address Which Coun- 


try Teachers, Pupils, and Patrons All Should Study——Here They 


Are. 


Farmers’ Institute 


4 


Workers, Dr. 
notable message on agricultural 


F. L. Stevens 
education, 


delivered a 
three ex- 


ra N A RECENT ADDRESS before the American Association of 


two or 


tracts from which are so effectively stated and comprise so much 


truth in so 
country 
treats briefly but thoroughly of 
system, 


little space that they ought to be memorized by all 
teachers and by their patrons 


and pupils as well. One 
the evolution of our educational 


another points out the folly of preparing ten pupils for 


college instead of preparing ninety for life, and the third points out the 
absurdity of a teacher arguing that she cannot teach agriculture when (if 
she has studied the text-book properly) she probably knows a great deal 
more of ‘‘the knowable, teachable things’’ about agriculture than of the 


‘“knowable, teachable things’’ about 


history, geography, or physiology— 


subjects which she regards herself as thoroughly competent to handle. 


Here are the three paragraphs from 


Dr. Stevens’s address and we repeat 


that we cannot commend them too earnestly to our country teachers, and 


their patrons and pupils as well: 





I—A QUESTION ABOUT YOUR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Does She Think She Cannot Teach Agriculture But Can Teach 
History, Geography, and Physiology?—Why? 


“One of the greatest obstacles to 
agricultural teaching in our country 
schools is the diffidence of the teach- 
er, who because she has not herself 
been taught agriculture, thinks that 
She cannot teach it to others. She 
can teach agriculture successfully, as 
[ have seen demonstrated in many 
instances; and I believe that I have 
frequently led them to do so in my 
teachers’ institute and summer school 
work, by calling their attention to the 
fact that to teach some agriculture, 
they need not know all agriculture, 





and that if they can teach to their 


pupils a few facts or principles, that 
they do not already know, that it 
matters not if the pupil knows a few 
kinks and turns about handling a 
plow or a mule that the teacher does 
not know. 

“I wonder, as a matter of fact, if 
our teachers who have cOnscientious- 
ly and thinkingly studied a good text- 
book, do not knOw as large a per 
cent of the knowable, teachable, ag- 
riculture as that same teacher knows 
of the knowable, teachable history 
which she thinks herself amply able 
to teach?” 





II.—A QUESTION ABOUT YOUR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Is It Preparing for College Or Preparing for Life?—Is It Trying 
to Help the 90 Per Cent or the 10 Per Cent? 


_“The criticism has often been made 
that our system of public schools is 
an inverted pyramid, resting on the 
apex. The high schools are made to 
fit to the colleges, and the lower 
‘schools to the high school, and many 
people have come to regard the high 
schoo] as a preparatory school, mean- 
ing thereby that its aim is to prepare 
its pupils for college entrance. This 
has been a pernicious and costly 
thought. 

“The high school is for the pupil. 
Its cOurse should be so shaped as to 
do the most g°0d to the largest num- 
ber of its pupils. The large majority 
enter life, not the college, and the 
high sch0Ool, agricultural or not, 
should fit its pupils for the lives that 
they will lead.. The duty of fitting 
the few, 1, 2, or 10 per cent, by spe- 
cial training for college entrance 
must fall upon the few who are to 
enjoy the advanced education, or the 
colleges must adjust their entrance 
requirements to the existing status. 

“The training of ninety boys who 
are to go no further than the high 
school, must n0Ot be dwarfed Or mis- 
shapen because of the ten or less who 
may perhaps enter college. 

“In particular is this true of the 
agricultural high school. It cannot 
aim in both directions. What it of- 
fers it must give well and thorough- 
ly, but the choice of subject matter 
for the curriculum must not be domi- 
nated by the entrance requirement of 





any college, but must be made entire- 
ly subservient to the needs of the 
farmer’s life. 

“Hamilton Wright Mabie has de- 
fined culture as ‘the process by which 
@ man comes into possession of his 
own nature and into real and fruit- 
ful relation with the world about 
him.’ It should give as much knowl- 
edge and training as is implied in the 
definition of Dr. Mabie just quoted. 
Therefore, we must retain as many as 
possible of the most pertinent of the 
subjects of the high school of to-day 
whose function is not filled by the 
newly-introduced subjects, and there- 
by avoid reducing the agricultural 
high school to a mere trade school. 
It is impossible to be specifie in this 
regard because conditions vary in dif- 
ferent sections as to the training pre- 
viously received by the pupils in the 
lower schools. In no case, however, 
is there time or need for Greek or 
Latin, mathematics higher than ge- 
ometry, and rarely for modern lan- 
guage except the mother tongue. 
While there is unquestionably great 
value in these disciplinary subpects, 
there are many other subjects which 
furnish useful, practical knowledge 
as well as mere discipline, which not 
only develop power to reason but 
power to reason about things con- 


cerning which the pupil will in life]. 


reason, and which will draw him to- 
ward life rather than separate him 
from it.” 


Iil.—AN ILLUMINATING STATEMENT ABOUT EDUOATION. 








Some Patent Truths About How Our Educational System De- 
veloped and Why the Old Ideas Are Not Adapted to Our Mod- 


ern Needs and Ideas. 


“Qur present public school system, 
common, high, college, and universi- 
ty, is an outgrowth, an evolution, 


from preceding systems. 


(1) It came te us from an age 


during which education was for the 
aristocrat, hence was largely of or- 
nate, esthetic, fashionable content. 
(2) It passed threugh a phase, 
when education was fer the priest; 


during which epoch it became heavily 
tinctured with subjects appertaining 
to the priesthood. 

(3) It developed into a system 
fitted for the ‘learned professions’ of 
law and medicine, and. was corre- 
spondingly modified. And since the 
chief ancient source of knowledge 
was the ancient languages, and, more- 
over, since both law and theology— 
and in the earlier periods, medicine, 
too,—-required constant return to 
these original sources, Latin and 
Greek became fixed components of 
the educational system. 





“Thus was the system of education 


slowly evolved through the centuries 
and adapted to those who were to 
follow the learned professions or the 
life of ease. From this condition, 
with the advent of the public school 
and education for all, were derived 
our present system. The change of 
needs, historically considered, was 
suden. It was an educational cata- 
clysm.: Evolution could not keep 
pace, and we find the system that is 
struggling to survive to-day full of 
vestigial characters, useless except 
for toxenamic purposes.” 





Labor is life.—Carlyle. 
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Franklin Female Seminary, 
Franklin, Va. 


qg4 select school for girls and 
young ladies, - poe con- 
veniences, located in usually 
heaithful town with “city, advan- 
tages and near the Atlantic C 

Its p maintain 


purpose is to 
health, do 00d work, and na 


type- 
writing. For further information, 
oS R. A. HENDERSON, M. A., Pres., 
P. O. Box, 122, - FRANKLIN, VA. 














St. Mary’s School 


FOR GIRLS, 
RALEIGH, N. Cc. 
The Diocesan School ef the Carolinas. 


Full College Course with Preparatory 
Department. Also fully equipped De- 
partments in Music, Art, Expression, 
and Business. Staxty-eighth Session 
Opens September 16, 4909. 175 board- 
ers; 25 teachers; grounds of 2 acres. 

Three new buildings to be ready this 
autumn, 


REV. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector. 





Presbyterian College for Women, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Situated in famous Piedmont section. New 
building with all conveniences and safe- 
guards. Experienced teachers, thorough 
work. ‘Home atmosphere. Rates low. 

For catalogue, write 


REV. J. R. BRIDGES, D. D. 


CHOWAN INSTITUTE 


Marfreesboro, N. C. 


Full courses in Liberal Arts, Sciences, Mu- 
sic and the Fine Arts. 
Healthful location and moderate charges. 
Address JAS. D. BRUNER, Ph. D., 
PRESIDENT. 


Penmanship - - - Bank Guarantee 


To prove we can teach by mail, we will have 
a Bank in your town to issue you a guarantee. 
Only pooute offering such a proposition. See 

“Correct English” ad. in this paper. We of- 
fer this for advertising new method. 


Franklin University of Correspondence, Wilson, N. C. 
(1904) (1909) 














ie THE 
Dunsmore Business College 


Staunton, Va. 


Founded 1872, Incorporated by Legislature 
of Virginia 1884. 38th session begins Septem- 
ber 1, 1909. Send for free catalogue and testi- 
mon: 

J. G. DUNSMORE, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Schools of Arts, Science, Education, Law, 
Engineering and Graduate Studies. 

College fees, room and lights $66. Board $12 
per month. Tuition remitted in special cases. 
Forty-two scholarships, each worth $100 in 
cash and free tuition. 

For catalogue address 


Ss. C. MITCHELL, President, 
Columbia, 8S. C. 
T elegraphers. 
MORE BANKERS in the 17 States in 
which Jno, F. Draughon's 31 oss Cal 
are located, indorse these Business Col- 
leges than indorse ALL others. If YOU 
want EVIDENCE and want to RISE to the BY MAIL 
class, ask for FREE catalogue. Lesson: 
prefe: nes College: 


Draughon’s Pra: 
Fisher Building. RALEIGH, N. C. 








Bookkeepers, 





77 
‘ 


* CincaPeEORATEN ) “ A 


h f in: 
BUSINESS Sines, ror. Barat Sete asd 
Special Offers of the Leading Business and 
aor Schools. KING'S cong oa 


for Home 





Penmanship, etc. iby mail. Send 
Study Circular. 


Virginia Christian College 


Elegant new buildings. Grounds, 86 acres. 
A terminus of street car line. Open moun- 
tain view. Four college courses. Clean, 
able teachers. 


Health and Home Influence. 
Senior class 1909, 30. Expenses reasonable. 
Write for catalogue. Address 


j. Hopwood,- - - - 


Lynchburg, Va. 


OANOKE COLLEGE 


ES «SALEM, VA. 


igh Sept. 15th. Courses for 
Rg ‘Picctives: h standard. Also Com- 
mercial and Preparatory Courses. Library , ao 
yolumes; working laboratories; good morals and dis- 
a line ; six ey 8 ; jnobar-roome. |F ws aoe 
tain location. ery mo Ts ae 
en’s sons and candidates 3 for ministry. 
Pirin Beak = gy viv hh . A. Morehead, President. 


“CORRECT ENGLISH” FREE 


Sample lesson will be mailed you showing 
simple method of teaching English, Punctua- 
tion, Diction, Spelling, etc., by mail. Pre- 

by noted Educator Julian R. Penning- 
ton. See Pemanship ad. in this paper. New 
method with Bank Guarantee. 


Franklin University of Correspondence, Wilson, N. C. 


President, 














GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5 men, The greatest 
labor saver of the age 

AGENTS WANTED 

pone aa Mch.Co 
5 a 
Washington 9 


LABOR 
SAVER 








FINE FARM of 600 ACRES 


42 miles West of Richmond 


Mile and a half from railroad station, tele- 

graph, post office, church, store, and graded 
school. Ideal farm for dairy and stock rais- 
ing of all kinds. Good grazing lands, running 
water in every field, woven wire fences. Will 
furnish new 5 room dwelling, land, half the 
teams, implements cattle, sheep, and hogs. 
Tenant to furnish other half and the labor, and 
get one half. Applicant must have sufficient 
capital to support his family and run the 
farm. Aare opportunity for an energetic, 
practical man, with some capital. Address 
with references. 

R. P. BURWELL, Tobaccoville, Va. 





Practical Farmer Wanted 


to take charge of one of the best 1,200 
acre farms in Piedmont, N. C. A rare 
opportunity for an energetic practical 
man with some capital. Address with 
references P. O. Box 210, Greensboro, 
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THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH OCOTTON. 


Raleigh, N. C., Judy M, 1909. 
Uotton, best grades ...............-. 12% to B% 
Olt TOs eaer re cancccstennae cose 6 it 








CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S.C., July 31, 1909. 
D, 4 C. R. Sides, a a 12% 









le 1.80 
Grain—Corn, white ............... 96 
CE SEED sun cenecuin ween s coos 95 
Oa ipped white............... 68 
Feed kked corn .per bushel .. > 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds -..... 1.60 
eat bran, per 100 pounds .... 1.60 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds ...... 1.20 
Middlings, fl a mag Gacesee 1.60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds ........... 50 
Rice Flour—-S ed. per bushel. 50 
Cotton Ties—Piceced .............-. 70 
Rebundled.. ........... pany 70 
Re Be anes wie eine ecssconcccnnece 85 
SO de skb en 6% 
Flour—Spring wieat patent $— to 7.50 
Che dndwéwbaddos senna: — to 7.50 
oo) SS — to6.50 
BIND bs eae etia dode ci Sotsducusts — to 6.00 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strivs, Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., July 31, 1909. 

There seems to be no improvement 
in the new crop of bright tobacco, 
but the crop of dark tobacco, as a 
whole, seems to be in fairly good 
shape. We have had no rain for 
about a month and a few showers 
would do the crop no tes 


wrapper Rtn 











Common.................. FE 

Medium ........0....c000. 

Oe i" 5 
oo Smokers 

deem : ga |: $3 

BSED. «nonnnnn—nnnnnnnno 8 O10 





——— Dark-fired 
at |; i 33 


NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 


New York, July 31, 1909. 

Markets for country produce gen- 
erally well sustained. Southern po- 
tatoes, No. 1, per bbl., $2@3.50; 
common, $1@1.25. Sweets, N. C., 
yellow, per bbl., $2@3.50; Yams, 
white, per bbl., N. C., $2@4. As- 
paragus, $1@3 per dozen. Beets, $1 
@1.50 per 100 bunches. Onions, 
Southern, red per bbl., $1.50 @2; yel- 
low, $1@1.50; white, $1@1.25. Ok- 
ra, $1@1.50 per carrier for N. C. 
Bggplants, per 60-qt. crate, $1.75@ 
2. Corn, Southern, standard crate, 
75c.@ $1.25; Norfolk, per bbl., $1.25 
@1.75. Cabbage, per bbl., Balti- 
more, 90c.@$1. Lima beans, $1.50 
@ 4.50 per basket. Cucumbers, Nor- 
folk, $1@1.50 per bbl. Peppers, $2 
@3 per bbl. for Southern. Scallions, 
50@75c. per 100 bunches. Spinach, 
per bbl., 50@75c.. Squash, Yellow 
Crookneck, per bbl.-crate, 50c.@ $1. 
String beans, Norfolk, per basket, $1. 
Tomatoes, N. C., per carrier, 25 
@ 50c. : 

Butter quiet, though there is a 
steady demand. Creamery specials, 
27@27%c. Western faetory, finest, 
21%c; firsts, 21c.; seconds, 20@ 
20%e. 














State Farmers’ Alliance to Meet at 
Hillsboro. 

The State Farmers’ Alliance will 
meet at Hillsboro on Tuesday, Au- 
gust 10th, at 11 o’clock. It is thought 
that this will be a great meeting. 
Important matters will be consider- 
ed. While we shall be delighted to 
See a great number of young men 
present, we urge every one of the 
old guard who have stood so nobly by 


the Alliance in the past to be on 
hand. Our organization has made 


«| good progress during the year. The 


outlook for the future is full of hope 
for the development of the highest 
interests of our agricultural people. 
J. E. PETERSON, 
President State Farmers’ Alliance. 





Hillsboro, N. C. 


Large White ‘Yorkshires 


The Most Prolific Breed on Earth___ 


1. AM now booking order’ for Septem- 

ber and October delivery of pure 
bred large Yorkshire Pigs of both 
sexes, certificate of registration with 
each Pig. 

These Pigs are sold under absolute 
guarantee and if not satisfied your 
money and express charges will be 
refunded. 


For further information, address, 
GRAN CRADDOCK, - Houston, Virginia. 























A BARGAIN IN BERKSHIRE HOGS 


To close out my entire stock. I have left 
one Boar, weight 350 lbs.; one Sow, 
weight about 225 Ibs., in only fair 
breeding condition. Sow due to far- 
row in Sept. Both of these hogs are 
registered, and are first-class stock in 
every respect, for quick sale I offer 
them both = $50.00 
Woodstock Farm,‘R. 2, Bex 18, Kittrell, North Carolina. 


CAMP’S CHEMICALS 


Attention is called to error in last issue in 
ad of Camp’s Chemicals. Read ‘2 barrels 
enough to make a ton of vig benassi = 
stead of ‘2 bushels.” :: 

W. H. CAMP, ay SY VA. 


e- ——s 
Tue RALIRGH SAVINGS BANK. 


JOHN T. PULLEN, Pres., CHARLES ROOT, Cashier, 


Capital and Surplus, - - - - - - $ 75,000,008 
Depesits, - - - -- - - + = 700,000 00 


4 PER CENT INTEREST PAJD ON DEPOSITS. 
Write for further information. 
































COTTON SEED HULLS 


Bulk and sacked, for 
sale in car;lots..... 


TAR RIVER OIL COMPANY 


TARBORO, N-¢. 

















Choice re-cleaned Red 
Rust Proof, Winter Turf, 
Appler, and Culberson 
North Carolina Seed Rye 


and Seed Wheat. Write 
OATS for prices. 
HICKORY SEED CO., 
EES 


HICKORY, N.C. 





SANDERS “ UNCLE SAM” HAY PRESS 





A press unexcelled for one or two horses. 
Mounted on wheels or without mountings. 
Price $60.00—less than any other press of same 
strength and capacity. Get our special prices, 
treight paid. SANDERS MFG. CG., Dalton. Ga. 


7 





Steam and Gasoline Engines, Saw 
Mills, Clover Hullers, 
Cream Separators, and Hay Presses. 


Write us for information and prices 


PETTY-REID CO., 


GREENSBORO, - 





Cowpea - Thresher 


Not a ‘‘pea huller,’’ but threshes 
s and soja beans from the 
es. $: 


Koger Pea and Bean Thresher Co, 


MORRISTOWN, TENN. 


SIXTY-SEVEN DOLLARS 


buys the strongest, most durable, and most 
commtote HAY PRESS in the world. Oper- 
by ei ts gi Will last a life time. 
Have been maki them successfully for 16 
money-making proposition—pays 


years. A 
for itself in a few days, Full information and 
tltustrated catalog free upon request. 








TOWER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NORTH CAROLINA’ 








keeps the ginner busy. 


The Gin 
That Brings the Cotton 


A MUNGER System Cotton Gin has no real competition for 
the favor of the grower. The MUNGER reputation for close 
ginning and high grade sample is a standing advertisement that 


MUNGER 


The Perfect System 


The perfect construction and workmanship of MUNGER 
System Gins means freedom from breakdowns and _ repairs. 


The correct principle of the 


MUNGER System increases 


output and prevents the delays that eat the profits. 


MUNGER System Gin Outfits give choice of Munger, Pratt, Eagle, 
Smith and Winship Gins. Full line of 
Engines, Boilers, Linters, Baling Presses 


and all Cotton- working Machinery. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala, Charlotte, N. C. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 
(For export) , , ) / 


(Address sales office nearest you, ) 


Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 


Plan» and Estimates Free, 
Catalogue on Application. 




























COLE — mover EMCINE 








10 to 60 H. P. Center Crank. 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 








80 to 150 H. P. Side Crank. 


Large Stock all Sizes READY TO SHIP 


With a COLE Engine and Boiler you don’t have to worry about your 
wer. Highest efficiency; lowest cost for repairs. 55 years in the 


usiness at the same stand. 


If you haven’t heard of us, your 


neighbor has. Write today for catalog and prices on Engines, 
Boilers, Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Tanks and Towers. Address 


R. D. COLE MFG. CO., Newnan, Ga. 











THE LITTLE SAMPSON ENGINE and BOILER. o- $250. 








Agents Wanted, 





The best engine made—simple efficient and powerful. Runs 

any kind of farm machinery——just the thing for wheat threshers and 

peanut pickers. Mechanically perfect, and develops 5 H. P. 
(Guaranteed.) Every part guaranteed against defects. 


Write for full information about this unusual offer. 


STRATTON & BRAGG CO., 
Dept. #s PETERSBURG, VA., U.S.A. 























THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


} Sontinucus Travel. 





Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
getting one that is Sansathe built oot will 
bale smoothly, quickly and economically 
without breaking sown: or getting out of order, 
Wemake this kind of Hay Press—4 of them— 
The Reyal Junior, Economy 


Write us today and let us prove to you that 
one of these is the one you should buy. 
CHATT. IMPLEMENT 


Y, Chattanooga, Tenn . 
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THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Are men and firms of known ieliability, and will do as they prom!ee 
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EDUGAITIONAL DIRECTORY. 








(Other Educational ads on page 16.) 








1837. 


Guilford 


College. 


1909. 





September 7th. For catalog, address 





For Both Men and Women. 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, History, Eng- 
lish Literature, Philosophy and the Natural Sciences. 


DEPARTMENTS IN BIBLE STUDY AND MUSIC. 


Noted for thorough instruction, high moral tone, and homelike surroundings. 
Located in the healthful Piedmont section of North Carolina. Fall term will begin 


L. L. HOBBS, President, 
GUILFORD COLLEGE, North Carolina. 

















NRO © OOO SCOTT CSCS COFCO CH CORO EES 











FOUNDED 1852 


COLLEGE 


AN IDEAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, THOUGH NOT SECTARIAN. 
HEATHFULLY LOCATED IN THE PIEDMONT SECTION OF N.C. 
ONE OF THE RICHEST CENTERS OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
IN THE SOUTH. BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. SALUBRIOUS CLIMATE, 
CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY COURSES, HIGH STAND- 
ARDS, EXPERIENCED FACULTY, THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 
BUILDINGS MODERN AND WELL EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT, 
ACETYLENE LIGHT AND SANITARY APPLIANCES, CO-EDUCATION- 
* AL, EXPENSES MODERATE. A PERSONAL INTEREST 1S TAKEN 
IN EACH STUDENT LOOKING TO THE INCULCATION OF RIOHT 
PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT AND LIFE COMBINED WITH THOROUGH 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR CATALOGUES AND BOOK OF VIEWS, aD 
DRESS” 


_. WM. R WEAVER am, 
oean 


Seseseeesoseseonseeeusese® 





) NEWTON, WC. 
(CUREUREREXE EERE RERUN MERE E UE UY) 




















EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


Established and maiutained by the State for the young men and 
women who wish to qualify themselves for the profession of teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new and modern. 


Session Opens October 5th, 1909. 


For prospectus and information, address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


Sanitation perfect. 


GREENVILLE, N. C. 











Beyond the Blue R U 


MARS HILL COLLE 


The Leading Co-Educational In- 
stitution in Western North Caro- 
lina. 330Students. 10States and 





Mexico. Invigorating climate. In 


the —y +8 Five buildings. Spilman Home for girls, Treat Dormitory for Boys. All ex- 
nenses 


to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. FA 


LL TERM (19 wks.) OPENS AUGUST 11, 1909. 


See our catalogue and “College Quarterly.” Ad 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 








improvements. 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE 


One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in 
the South with hot water heat, electric lights and other modern 
28th annual session will begin Sept. 15, 1909. 


For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N. ©. 














MOUNT PLEASANT 


Collegiate Institute 


A Thoroughly Equipped Secondary 
Schsol for Boys and Young Men. 


Prepares students for the Junior Class 
in leading colleges. One of the two high- 
est schools on the accredited list of the 
State University. College and university- 
trained teachers. Commodious buildings 
on a large, beautiful campus. Society 
halls, Library, Reading Room, Athletic 
grounds, Military training for prompt- 
ness, obedience, erect carriage and physi- 
cal development. Expenses very low for 
advantages offered. Illustrated catalogue 
with full information sent upon request. 
Address 


* &. F. McALLISTER, Principal 
MOUNT PLEASANT, N. C. 




















.Claremont College. 


Hickory, N. C. 


For girls. Healthful location. Experienced 

‘eachers. Superior Musical advantages. 
Moderate Rates. The school for the Farmers’ 
daughter. 


JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President. 





Have You a Daughter? 


If so, you will be interested 


in our illustrated announce- 
ment, which will be sent 
free upon request. 


STATE NORMAL AND 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
HARRISONBURG. . . VIRGINIA 


A new state normal school of high grade for 
young ladies desiring to teach, etc. Location 
unsurpassed. New buildings. Comfortable 
dormitory, furnished rooms, steam heat and 
electric lights. Able faculty. Tuition Free to 
state students. 

EXPENSES LOWER THAN ANY SCHOOL 

OF EQUAL GRADE IN VIRGINIA : ; : 


First Session Begins Sept. 28, 1909 


Address 
JULIAN A. BURRUSS, Pres. 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


Industrial Christian College 


Can Accemodate 100 New Students. 
Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 
students, $25 down and four hours work 
per day. an water. 
JOHN W. TYN@ALL, A. B., Pres., 














THE HOME CIRCLE 


Ld 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 














speaking peoples should be remembered 


rarely equaled beauty he combined, in ali 
and a ceaseless aspiration for the highest 


KH 


series of his poems which we: shall publish. 


LORY OF WARRIOR, glory of orator, glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea— 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong— 
Nay, but she aim’d not at glory, no lover of glory she; 
Give her the glory of going on and still to be. 


Wages. 


One hundred yeats ago August 6, Alfred Tennyson was born, and it is only fitting that the 
centennial of one who has so largely influenced for good the thought of all English. 


by all. Generally regarded as the greatest 


English poet of his century, it is Tennyson's equal glory that there is in all his work no 
taint of decadence or no appeal tothe lower nature of any man. With expression of 


his writings, a splendid nobility of thought 
and truest life. This is the first ofa short 


The wages of sin is death: if the wages of Virtue be dust, ‘ 
Would she have a heart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky; 
Give her the wages of going on and not to die. 


—Alfred Tennyson, 





doors or 


HE QUEEN OF the fall flow- 
WRI ers is the chrysanthemum. To 

have this flower in all its 
beauty and gplendor, it should be 
planted a single plant in a pot hold- 
ing not less than one gallon, and a 
larger vessel ig better; or if planted 
in open ground, each plant should 
have a space at least two feet square 
for its own, and the soil should be 
loosened at least twelve invhes deep. 
They thrive equally as well in pots 
as in the ground, if given proper 
care, 
There are many beautiful varieties, 
but we shall name only a few which 
we consider superb: Whites, Timothy 
Eaton and Silver Wedding; pink, 
Maud Dean; purple, Mrs. E. G. Hill; 
yellows, Golden Wedding and Good 
Gracious; ecru, Modesto; red, Black- 
hawk. 
The chrysanthemum should be 
planted in very rich soil. Pots should 
not be entirely filled with soil (which 
has a good supply of well-rotted sta- 
ble manure) when the plants are put 
into them. Any time from April till 
August ist they may be planted; 
earlier planted produce largest flow- 
ers. Then fresh rich soil should be 
added on top during the summer, and 
just before buds begin to form, first 
of September, remove some of the 
dry top soil and again replace with 
fresh rich soil. 

Keep the pots out where they get 
all the sun and all the rain, and wa- 
ter freely every day it doesn’t rain. 
When plants are about eight inches 
high, cut off about two inches, and 
then limbs will come out by the 
leaves. If very large flowers are de- 
sired, allow only four to six of these 
limbs to grow out, and keep all 
smaller limbs pinched off. Then 
when the buds begin to form, keep 
all but the largest center bud pinched 
from each of these limbs, and large, 
beautiful, perfect globes will be the 
reward of the care bestowed. 

Place a stick by each plant, and 
keep the limbs tied up to keep them 
from breaking. 

The flowers remain beautiful many 
weeks, even after they are fully open, 
and it is so interesting to watch them 
growing more beautiful each day, as 
the pétals develop and unfold. While 
they are a fall flower, they may often 
be kept to deck the Christmas dinner, 
especially if potted a little late. 

After the flowers have been cut or 
faded, the plants, with ball of earth 
should be placed in the open ground. 
They live through the winter this 





KINsTON, N, C. 


Chrysanthemums. 


The Best Varieties, and How to Grow the Finest Flowers Out- 


in Pots, 


A little commercial fertilizer placed 
around each plant about budding 
time is beneficial. 

Plants in the yard or garden 
should be treated in a similar man- 
ner to those in pots; sometimes it is 
necessary to protect them a little 
from the frost. Stakes driven around 
them, with canvas placed over, will 
be sufficient. 

It hag been our pleasure to raise 
one chrysanthemum which we took 
the paing to measure; it was ten 
inches in diameter. 

We think “every home should be 
ornamented with at least a few flow- 
ers; that no home-maker should con- 
sider herself too busy about other 
duties to indulge in the pastime of 
caring for a few flowers, or if not 2# 
few, just one. If a few relaxaiiuus 
from the work of the home were 
given each day, and the mind divert- 
ed by the care of a few flowers, we 
think there would be fewer break- 
downs, and less untimely “aging” 
among the women of the land. 

God made the world a world of 
beauty, so we think it is our duty as 
home-makers to try to have at least 
a few of the beautiful flowers in and 
around our homes at all times. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 

Rowan Co., N. C. 





OUR EXPERIENCE MEETING. 


We must confess that we are again 
disappointed in the very few letters 
received for our household sympo- 
sium this motth. Only three letters 
so far, Mrs. Henley’s last week, and 
the two we are publishing this week. 
All these are good, but it does seem 
to us that we should have had a great 
many more. 

In our September meeting we have 
planned to talk about kitchen equip- 
ment and conveniences. Tell us how 
you furnish and arrange your kitch- 
en, so as to get the work done with 
the least labor; what sort of stove 
you have found most satisfactory; 
whether you have used a dishwasher, 
or a fireless cooker, or an oil stove; 
any little device or arrangement 
which you have found helpful—any- 
thing, in fact, which you think would 
be of interest to any other house- 
keeper. 

Then for October we are going to 
ask all who have used washing ma- 
chines to tell us about them—the 
kind, ease of operation, saving of 
labor, etc. And when you write to 
us about these things, we shall be 





way better than if kept in the pots. 


glad if you will suggest subjects for 
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Thursday, August 5, 1909.] 








We want to make 
interesting 


future meetings. 
these discussions both 
and profitable, and we need the help 
of every reader of these pages to do 


this. Keep in mind, too, our “Farm 
Woman’s Special,’’ announced on 
page 8. 


The first prize in our July contest 
was awarded to Mrs. Bertha D. Clore, 
of Virginia; the second, to Mrs. Eva 
S. McCall, of Florida. 





Boys Who Help While Going to 


School. 


Dear Aunt Mary: For my chil- 
dren, when going to school in the 
summer time, I make blouses of 
checked ginghams and pants of some 
kind of cotton pants goods that will 
wash easily. Their underwaists and 
drawers of soft yellow cotton. 

My boy of twelve years helps his 
father milk the cows, the one of nine 
years turns the sheep on the road 
and then helps me to get breakfast, 
the little fellow of seven just rises 
in time for breakfast. After break- 
fast is over the twelve-year one helps 
his father turn-out and water the 
stock, brush and harness the horses 
ready for work, while the ones of 
nine and seven feed the cats and 
dogs and go pick up the fallen fruit. 
Then they wash the breakfast dishes, 
while I skim the milk for the one 
that gets through first to churn the 
butter for me. Then they wash up 
and comb their hair and study over 
their lessons until 8 o’clock, at which 
time they start for school. The old- 
er ones carry the books in a sack 
made of denims with a wide strap to 
go over their shoulders. The little 
one carries the dinner in a bucket. 

I fix their dinner sometimes of 
meat sandwiches and biscuit and but- 
ter, with jelly or preserves, or light 
bread and jelly or butter. Sometimes 
fried chicken and biscuit and cu- 
cumber, and eggs cooked any way 
they had rather have them, a slice 
of cake, or teacakes, and baked fruit 
of some kind. 

In the evening they help to chop 
weeds or get up the vegetables for 
the next day’s dinner, or the oldest 
one helps his father plow or haul 
pine straw until supper time. After 
supper, they pen the cows and sheep 
and get in the stovewood for me, and 
then they wash up and get their 
books. Their father helps them with 
their lessons until I get the little 
ones off to bed, and then I help them 
until they understand their lessons 
very well. Then they hustle away to 
slumbertown. 

MRS. ANNIE E. SWINDELL. 

Hyde Co., N. C. 





How Teachers and Parents Can Co- 
Operate, : 

Dear Aunt Mary: School days will 
soon be here and to the mothers it 
means added care and trouble. 

The first thing to start with is a 
good comfortable house, well lighted 
and ventilated and with as pleasant 
and tasteful surroundings as parents, 
teachers and pupils can make. 

Next, we want a teacher, not one 
who merely follows the routine of 
text-books, but one who by her own 
conduct will impress lessons on the 
heart to be remembered through life, 
one who can be interested in chil- 
dren, one who can co-operate with 
the parents of the neighborhood for 
the education of our future men and 
women. The parents, too, should do 
their part in helping the teacher in 
her plans. 

The children: Teach them to be 
to prepare their lessons. 
Parentg and teachers should endeav- 
or to keep them interested in their 
studies, but do not over-tax bodies. or 
minds. 

Teachers should see that the desks 
are guitable for children and that 





corner,—slipping in and out at 


not call 


house. 


—Donald Grant Mitchell. 





Let the Home Be Home-Like. 


\y PyHERE ARE ABSURD ideas afloat in regard to the front, 
and back side of a house, which infect village morals 

and manners in a most base and unmeaning way. In 
half the country towns, and by half the farmers, it is considered 
necessary to retain a pretending front-side upon some 
street or highway, with tightly closed blinds and bolted door; 
with parlors only ventured upon in an uneasy way from month to 
month. The occupant, meantime, will be living in some back 


in his most uninviting room, and as much a stranger to the 
blinded parlor, which very likely engrosses the best half of his 
house, as his visitor, the country parson. 
sham, and affectation, as the worst ones of the cities. 

It is true that every man will wish to set aside certain por- 
tions of his house for the offices of hospitality. But the easy and 
familiar hospitalities of a country village, or of the farmer, do 
for any exceptional stateliness; the farmer invites his 
best friends to his habitual living room; let him see to it then 
that his living room be the sunniest, and most cheerful of his 
So, his friends will come to love it, and 
children—to love it and cherish it, so that it shall be the rally- 
ing point of the household affections through all time. 
so distant, but the memory of a cheery, sunlit home-room, with 
its pictures on the wali, and its flame upon the hearth, shall 
haunt the voyager’'s thought; and the flame upon the hearth, and 
the sunlit window, will pave a white path over the intervening 
waters, where tenderest fancies, like angels shall come and go. 


dusty 


back doors, never at ease Save 


All this is as arrant a 


he, and his 


No sea 











they have proper light and ventila- 
tion, and stateq intervals for exercise. 

Mothers should gee that their chil- 
dren are properly clothed and fed. 
Have clothing clean, neat and plain, 
with clean face and hands and neatly 
combed hair. Each child should 
have the necessary books, an um- 
brella, wrap and overshoes for cold, 
bad weather, and lunch basket. Do 
not use a rusty tin bucket with any 
cold scraps thrown in, but prepare 
a dainty, appetizing lunch—sand- 
wiches in a variety, fruit, nuts, etc. 

MRS. ANNIE E. COMBS. 


Edgecombe Co., N. C. 





ROASTING EAR TIME. 


Some of the Best Ways of Preparing 
This Delicious Food. 


Dear Aunt Mary: There are two 
general rules for cooking corn that 
should never be disregarded. The 
first is: Ripened corn in any form, 
such ag hominy, grits or corn-meal, 
requires long, slow cooking to bring 
out the flavor and make it easily di- 
gestible. In fact, it is almost im- 
possible to cook it too much. 

On the other hand, continued cook- 
ing renders green corn tough and in- 
digestible, and it can hardly be cook- 
ed lightly enough. The _ delicate 
flavor of green corn and most of its 
nutrition is in the milk of the corn. 
Long cooking coagulates this, prac- 
tically destroys its nutrition, and ren- 
ders it difficult to digest. Green corn, 
then, should be only cooked long 
enough to thoroughly heat the milk 
of the corn, and no longer. The 
grains should be fairly grown, but 
tender enough when pressed with the 
thumb nail for the milk to burst out. 
Earlier than this stage it is insipid. 
Later it is tough, and lacks flavor. 

Corn Boiled on the Ear is perhaps 
the best way’in which corn can be 
cooked. To have it just right, add 
a heaping tablespoonful of salt to 
a kettle of water. When it is boiling 
hard, put in the ears of corn from 
which all silks have been removed, 
cover the kettle and boil for twenty 
minutes. Remove the corn immedi- 
ately from the water and serve hot. 
The most fastidious epicure could 
find no fault with its flavor, and it 
will be digestible enough for the 
most delicate, 

Stewed Oorn.—Cut the corn from 





the cob, place in a stew kettle, add 
enough scalding sweet milk to show 
through the corn but hardly enough 
to cover. Cover the kettle and stew 
gently for ten minutes, stirring oc- 
casionally to prevent scorching. Add 
salt and pepper, a small lump of but- 
ter, remove from fire and stir till 
butter is melted, and serve at once. 
Fried Corn.—wWith a sharp knife 
shave off the tops of grains, and with 
the back of knife press out all the 
pulp. Have a tablespoon of meat 
fryings in a frying pan smoking hot. 
Put in the corn and over the top 
sprinkle a heaping tablespoon of 
flour, then salt and pepper to taste. 
Cover and fry for 10 or 15 minutes, 
stiring frequently to prevent scorch- 
ing. If properly done, this is simply 
delicious. 
Scalloped Corn.—Prepare the corn 
by shaving off the tops and pressing 
out the pulp. Place a layer in a 
baking dish, cover it with very fine 
light bread crumbs, add salt and 
pepper, then another layer of corn 
pulp covered with well seasoned 
crumbs. Add enough scalding hot 
milk to moisten the crumbs, dot the 
top with bits of butter, cover the 
dish and bake in a hot oven 20 min- 
utes. Remove the cover and brown 
delicately. Send to table in baking 
dish. This is delicious, and is a 
standard company dish in many 
families. MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 





“TI wish I could think of some new 
and unusual birthday present to sur- 
prise mamma with this year,” said 
Miss de Muir, wrinkling her fair 
brow in deep perplexity. ‘How do 
you think she’d like a son-in-law?” 
hoarsely whispered young Spoona- 
more, falling readily into the only 
line of thought that seemed to sug- 
gest itself. 





Binks—I hear you’re going to 
marry your typewriter. 
Jinks—Yes, she’s the only weman 
in the world I can dictate to.— Credit 
Lost. 















Our sew 86 page Catalog 
shows and describes ever 
60 styles of vehicles oa whieh 
we save you from $20 te 
la middi. pooh profit and ex- 

penses. {us mail one 
ft Free. GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY CO.. Atlanta, Ga. [> 







Conviction, were it never so excel- 
lent, is worthless until it convert it- 
self into conduct.—Emerson. 


Do You 
Want a Piano 


for yOur Own pleasure to pass the 
leisure hour in sweetest harmony, 
to calm your ruffled soul, and soft- 
en your duties when tired and 
lonely ? 

















Do You 
Want a Piano 


to hand down fo your little grand 
daughter asa priceless souvenir— 
a Piano that will stand a storm of 
usage and still live. Then buy a 
Stieff, a long-lived, sweet-toned 
Stieff. A thing of beauty anda 
joy forever. 


Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 


Artistic Stieff, Shaw, and Stieff 
Self-player Pianos 














Southern Wareroom 
5 ‘W. Trade St 
N. C. 


Oo H. WILMOTH, 
Manager. 


Charlotte, - - - 








(Mention this paper.) 











It Would Cost $1,000 


or thereabouts for you to make the 
trip to the European Countries cov- 
ered by Editor Clarence H. Poe 
last summer, but you can get the 
delightful impressions and the in- 
valuable lessons taught by thel 

interesting civilizations % es 








FOR ONLY FORTY CENTS 





by sending that amount at once 
for acopy of Editor Poe’s new book, 


“A SOUTHERNER IN EUROPE” 


It ought to be in the bookcase of 
every Progressive Farmer reader. 
Write today, and address 








The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





SPECIAL OFFER Send us $1.25 and we 


will renew your sub- 
scription one year and also send you a 
copy of “A Southerner in Europe” post- 
paid to your address. 

















Write For Catalog We Pay the Freight 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make » good ti the loss sustained by any 
subscriber as a result of fraudulent minrepreséntations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean thai 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in ryt case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be repo to pe within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
ar the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 

am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
aie which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 


Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44,520. 











This Week and Next. 





| = BY we can get practically 100 per cent of its 
feeding value; by cutting it and running it 
through a shredder we can get 80 to 85 per cent 
of it; by “topping and blading” in the usual man- 
ner we only get 65 to 70 per cent of it, and we get 
this at a considerable unnecessary expenditure of 
labor, and a decreased yield of grain. All farmers 
have not silos in which to put the corn crop, and 
all the crop can seldom be put into the silo, be- 
cause horses or hogs need only a limited quantity 
of silage; but practically every farmer can do bet- 
ter than to “fodder” his corn in the old labor and 
feed wasting way. Read our “$500 More a Year” 
article and judge if its conclusions are not sound. 

Professor Massey begins his “Farm Work for 
August” by telling how to handle peavine hay, 
certainly a topic of general interest this month. 
We know that in good weather peavine hay can 
be cured, easily and in good condition, along the 
lines laid down by Professor Massey; but for those 
of little faith, we are going next week to print 
some illustrations of a curing device which has 
been used at the Tennessee Experiment Station 
with great success for all kinds of hay crops. 
Other problems in regard to hay making will be 
treated, too. 

The article by Dr. F. L. Stevens on page 4 is 
one no reader who is interested in educational 
progress—as we trust every reader is—can afford 
to miss. It was crowded out of last week’s pa- 
per; but will serve as an excellent summing up 
of the doctrine of practical agricultural teaching 
in the rural schools. The concluding article in 
Dr. Stiles’s notable series is given on page 12; 
and this, too, is a plea for education—education 
along the lines of rational farm sanitation. We 
shall follow it with other papers on this too little 
understood, but undeniably important, subject. 

There is much practical help about gardening 
On pages 3 and 15; and next week the part the 
orchard may play in increasing the farm income 
will be treated in our ‘‘$500 More a Year’’ article. 

Now is the time to get ready for winter eggs. 
It will be too late when winter comes. Turn to 
Mr. Miller’s article on page 14. It will be follow- 
ed by equally practical and helpful matter next 
week. 


Y PUTTING THE CORN crop in the silo 
i 


good farming in Catawba County, with its com- 
panion article next week. Surely no one can fail 
to find inspiration for better work in these stories 
of what is being done in our midst to-day. 

Moreover, we should like for our readers always 
to keep in mind that when they have read our 
reading columns they have only read half the pa- 
per. It is just as important to buy wisely, safely, 
and economically as it is to produce cheaply; and 
the fact that we reject thousands of dollars worth 
of fraudulent advertising every year in order to 
keep our advertising columns absolutely trustwor- 
thy, should cause our readers to show their appre- 
ciation by reading our advertisements and by buy- 
ing without hesitation when they find anything in 
which they are interested. Drop postals to our 
school advertisers for their catalogs, get catalogs 
of farm implements, etc., etc.,—and don’t fail to 
say: “I saw your ad. in The Progressive Farmer.,”’ 





How Co-operation Helps the Georgia 
Peach Growers. 


PRESS DISPATCH from Atlanta says that 
yN the Georgia peach crop this year will net 
the growers a profit of half a million dol- 
lars. Last year 6,000 cars brought about $1,- 
000,000; this year 2,000 cars brought about the 
same amount. The difference in price is attrib- 
uted largely to better methods of marketing the 
crop. 

“This year for the first time, Georgia 
growers organized into a mutual benefit ex- 
change, modeled on the lines of California 
fruit shippers’ associations. The raisers of 
other great Southern fruit crops, particularly 
oranges, are organizing similar associations. 
In each case Southern associations have fol- 
lowed at California idea of ‘keeping the crop 
rolling,’ in freight cars and selling it as it 
moves by means Of reliable agents of the as- 
sociations.”’ 

Here is more proof, if more proof could be 
needed, that it pays farmers to co-operate, and 
that the way to co-operate is to go at it on a 
business basis. By.working together for a com- 
mon object the farmers of any neighborhood, or 
those engaged in any particular line of work, have 
it in their power to largely increase the profits to 
be derived from their work. But all these co- 
operative associations must be organized on strict- 
ly business principles. It isn’t worth while to 
take up the half-done ideas of any promoter who 
is governed more by sentiment than by business 
sense or to expect sporadic enthusiasm to take the 
place of well-formulated plans of work. 
If you see any place where your neighbors and 
yourself could work together to mutual advan- 
tage, call their attention to the opportunities you 
are neglecting and see if you can’t agree on a 
plan for concerted effort. The habit will grow on 
you, and it will be a money-making habit. 





The South Carolina State Farmers’ Union held 
an interesting session in Columbia last week. A 
resolution was adopted declaring that ‘‘the build- 
ing of bonded warehouses now being carried on by 
our brethren in other cotton-growing States, with 
a view of forming or merging them into State cor- 
porations, and then forming trust companies to fi- 


nance the cotton stored in them, is the proper solu- 
tion of our marketing of cotton.”’ Officers elected 
as follows. President; A. J. S. Perritt; Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. W. Dabbs; Secretary-Treasurer, J. Whit- 
ner Reid; Chapdain, W. E. Bodie; Business Agent, 
J. M. Brogden; Delegate to National Union, B. 
Harris. 





A Thought for the Week. 


EC ET THE SOLDIER be abroad if he will, he 
} can do nothing in this age. There is an- 
ing in the eyes of some, perhaps insignificant. The 
schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to him, armed 
with his primer, agatnst the soldier in full mili- 


other personage—a personage less impos- 








“What’s The News?” 


The Last Stage of the Tariff Bill. 
HE CONFERENCE Committee which has 
been busy with the tariff for the last week 
or so reported to the Senate and the House 
last Friday. The bill, as finally agreed upon, fixes a 
duty of 15 cents per ton on iron ore, and leaves 
an even higher rate than the present on some 
forms of strictural iron. Hides are put on the 
free list and the duty on shoes is reduced to 15 
per cent advalorem. The duty on undressed lum- 
ber is fixed at $1.25 per thousand feet on the 
standard grades, with rapidly increasing differen- 
tials on dressed and higher grade lumbers. 
is to come in free, as is petrolum; but a consider- 
able duty will be retained on wood pulp and print 
paper. The rates on gloves and hosiery will re- 
main about as at present, and the rates on woolen 
goods will, it is believed, be even higher. All fer- 
tilizing materials are free, but @ duty is left on cot- 
ton bagging in spite of the protests of Southern 
Senators and Representatives. The reduction on 
lumber and the placing of hides on the free list 
were forced by President Taft in the last days of 
the conference. The general effect of the whole 
measure is pretty accurately summed up by the 
Springfield Republican in these words: 





























“As the terms of the settlement now stand, 
the new tariff law will be much less of a tariff 
reform victory than was represented by the 
Payne bill as it passed the House, and that 
was not regarded by the President or any one 
else as going half far enough in the way of 
modification. It will be a stand-pat rather 
than a reform victory, for free hides repre- 
sents nearly all that reform wins in the 
shuffle, and they up to 1897 never entered 
into the protection policy.” 


et 
Dr. Eliot’s Creed. 


RX | R. CHARLES W. ELIOT, who has recently 
iNa retired from the Presidency of Harvard 
College, has created quite a sensation in 
the religious world by a recent address on mod- 
ern religious tendencies as he sees them. In so 


far as Dr. Eliot insists that the religion of the 
future will lay emphasis on service rather than on 
ritual or creed, he is undoubtedly right, this be- 
ing the movement now so strong in the churches 
themselves and which looks to putting religion 
nearer the ideals of the Master Himself. In His 
story of the Last Judgment, the emphasis from 
beginning to end is on human service—feeding 
the hungry; clothing the naked; caring for the 
stranger, the sick, and the friendless; helping the 
imprisoned and those in distress. His teaching 
here is unmistakably that one can serve the Christ 
only by serving humanity; and His teaching was 
that one saved his own life and soul not by any 
selfish anxiety to save it, but by being willing to 
lose it in the service of others and for the cause 
of Christian ideals. 

In so far, however, as Dr. Eliot’s address may 
be interpreted as meaning that the world might 
hold to Christian ideals without recognizing the 
divinity of the Christ Himself, he is lending the 
aid of his great name to a cause which would dis- 
rupt the foundations of all our civilization and 
leave mankind without star or compass in the 
midnight of hopeless materialism. In no depart- 
ment of the material world is work, life, or order 
possible without some one great standard; and so 
in the spiritual world neither life nor order would 
be possible without the standard set up for all 
mankind in the life of Jesus Christ: 

“And so the Word had breath, and wrought 

With human hands the creed of creeds 


In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought.” 


The true course lies neither in the extreme 








Don’t fail, either, to read the account of the 


tary array.—Lord Brougham. 


radicalism of Dr. Eliot, nor yet in a blind adher- 
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' ence to the traditions and conceptions of Chris- 


fianity formulated by men who were no better 
than we, in another era of the world. In France 
jast year, we discovered that the great masses of 
the younger men, unable to accept the mediaeval 
traditions to which the dominant church still 
clings, were going into outright atheism. It 
would be a@ fatal dry-rot if the church generally 


‘should not grow with other institutions, if each 


new generation should not come to some clearer 
conception of God than the preceding generation 


‘ had. We should not let our reverence for what is 


good in the work of the fathers prevent our go- 
jing and growing beyond them; nor should any 
man let what was false or incorrect in the teach- 
ings of the fathers prevent him from accepting 
the great fundamental truths upon which they 
puilded. For whatever Dr. Eliot may think, it is 
as true now as nineteen centuries ago, that for 
the continued progress of the world toward the 
highest life, ‘other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 
es Ss 


Foreign Disturbances. 





up for discussion. 
ble it may be briefly set forth as follows: 


Moors in order. 


N UNUSUALLY LARGE number of foreign 
news matters of general interest are now 
As for the Spanish trou- 
Spain 
has a protectorate over a little patch of land in 
Morocco in northern Africa, and is one of the Eu- 
ropean Powers which are supposed to keep the 
These troublesome folk have, 


dent, is usually regarded as Diaz’s choice, and 
against him all the anti-administration elements 
are fighting. While he has accomplished a prob- 
ably greater administrative work than any man 
now living, Diaz hag been literally the supreme 
ruler of Mexico, and his death may seriously dis- 
turb the conditions of peace and security he has 
labored so hard to bring about. 


The prospect of war between Bolivia and the Ar- 
gentine Republic (in South America) has blown 
over, and the threatened revolution in Columbia 
failed to materialize. 


England is greatly disturbed not only over pros- 
pects of a war with Germany, but also over the 
menace of insurrection in India. 


The world’s drift toward democracy, steady and 
resistless as the movement of an Alpine glacier, is 
also illustrated by new foreign dispatches. A few 
weeks ago it was from Turkey, a week or so ago it 
was from Persia, and now it is from Germany that 
news of an advance toward democrtic government 
comes. There the lower branch of the legislative 
body, the only branch elected by popular vote, has 
for the first time asserted and maintained the right 
to over-ride the policy proposed by the upper 
house and by the Kaiser. This gives it immensely 
increased power; and much power has also come 
unexpectedly to the Duma, or elective Congress, in 
Russia because foreigners are refusing to lend the 
Czar money without its approval. Thus in both 
countries the people have gone far toward getting 
“the whip hand.” 


record at Fort Myer, Va., and the era of the flying 
machine as a commercial success seems near at 
hand. 


Wheat is selling in the principal markets at $1 
and over per bushel, the high price of $1.34 having 
been reached last week, and there is little chance of 
lower prices until the next crop is grown, as there 
is every indication of a big foreign demand. The 
prospects for a big corn crop are sgid to be fine, 
conditions being excellent in most of the corn- 
growing States. According to the report issued by 
the National Ginners’ Association, the condition of 
the cotton crop July 25th was 71.7, the lowest on 
record. These figures indicate a crop of about 11,- 
000,000 bales, although late reports indicate that 
the condition of the crop is improving in most 
States, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas show the 
poorest prospect. There are evidences that an un- 
usually large acreage in the South will be planted 
to cowpeas and other hay crops. 
Among recent notable deaths are those of Dr. 
James B. Cowan (which should have been men- 
tioned last week), surgeon on General Forrest’s 
staff; and Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor Dandridge, a 
daughter of Zachary Taylor and mistress of the 
White House during his administration, and sis- 
ter of Jefferson Davis’s first wife. She married 
P. P. Dandridge, of Winchester, Va., many years 
ago and lived there until his death. 

In Cameron Parish, Louisiana, charbon has 
broken out among the cattle and thousands have 
already died. Eight persons are also reported to 


_ order in their sphere of influence have been crush- 


- Moroccan policy seems to be unpopular anyway, 
' and the news of defeat has produced riots and in- 
| gurrections at home. Barcelona seems to be com-|twenty-one miles, July 25th, in a little less than 


however, been more troublesome than usual of 
late; and the Spanish troops sent over to preserve 


‘ingly defeated in two or three engagements. The 


& 


Minor Matters of Interest. 


5 N ENGLAND M. Louis Bleriot, a French- 
N man, is the hero of the hour. 
across the English Channel, a distance of 


pletely in the hands of the rioters, and King Al- 
finso’s throne has even seemed to totter. 

An election is on in Mexico, and the opponents 
of President Diaz are engaging in rioting and viol- 


ence. 


successor. 


up of his ‘‘monoplane.’’ 





half an hour, alighting with only a slight shaking- 
He wins $5,000 by being 
the first man to accomplish this feat; and it is |ibition by 
significant of the development of the flying ma- 
There is no doubt that the venerable Diaz,|chine that he got up at 4 
now a very old man, will be chosen for his seventh 
term. The real question is as to who shall be his 
Roman Corral, the present Vice-Presi- 


thus getting ahead of several competitors who 
were also expecting ‘to make the attempt. 
while Orville Wright has broken another world’s 


B have contracted the disease, though no deaths 


tra session. 


a. m. to make his start, 


Mean- 





have yet occurred. 
riculture has sent several veterinarians to the in- 
fected districts, and it is thought the scourge will 
He flew | soon be under control. 


The U. S. Department of Ag- 


The Alabama Legislature has been called in ex- 


Sixty-six subjects are mentioned in 


the Governor’s call, most of them relating to whis- 
key or railroad legislation. A proposition for pro- 


constitutional amendment is under 


consideration. 


The Virginia Republicans held their State Con- 
vention in Newport News last week, nominating 
Wm. P. Kent, of Wytheville, for Governor. 
six negro delegates were present and they were in 
the background. 


Only 








Little Journeys to the Homes of Good 
: Farmers. 


TIl.—Mr. John W. Robinson of Catawba County, N. OC. 


By HERE IS HARDLY a more 
Ws progressive country in North 
\ Carolina than Catawba. Both 
its manufactures and its agri- 
culture are diversified. In Hick- 
ory, for example, there are 
all sorts of wood-working estab- 
lishments, and one wagon factory 
which makes from 5,000 to 8,000 
farm wagons a year. The farming 
igs diversified, too. Cotton is grown 
more largely than most eastern people 
think; itis a good wheat country; big 
crops of corn are made; and scores 
of farmers have made themselves in- 
dependent by growing sweet pota- 
toes. It is in the rapidly extending 
stock and dairy industries, however, 
that the most gratifying progress is 
making; and I wish to say a word 
concerning two of the leaders in this 
line of progress—John W. Robinson 
and R. L. Shwford. 


lL. 

I have been knowing Mr. Shuford 
for several years, and his work has 
already been described in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, but Mr. Robinson 
Was a discovery of this trip—and a 
very inspiring discovery, too. He is 
a young man of thirty-one or two, 
who was rescued from the humdrum 
life of a town clerk, that monotonous, 
unfruitful position into which so 
Many young men from the farms fall 
and waste their lives, winding up his 


of 85 per cent of the capital with 
which he entered it—that is to say, 
he began the experiment with $1 and 
after working two years and four 
months he quit with 15 cents! 


Mr. Robinson’s father had a good 
farm on the South Fork of the Ca- 
tawba River in charge of some ten- 
ants, and young John W. wearied of 
his clerk’s life and went back to see 
what he could do on the farm. Three 
years ago he decided to take up 
dairying in connection with his gen- 
eral farming, and he is now milking 
eighteen cows, and has one of the 
best-appointed dairies in North Car- 
olina. He not only has good cattle 
and gives them good care, but he has 
barns thoroughly convenient, up-to- 
date and economical. In building 
tnese barns—one for his cows, one 
for his horses, and one for his hogs— 
he has had the help of Mr. J. A. Con- 
over, the very efficient man in charge 
of the dairy demonstration work 
which, I believe, is jointly supported 
by State and National Departments of 
Agriculture. 2 

Jt would be very inspiring to you 
to go over Mr. Robinson’s farm. Now 
that he is raising cattle, he is, of 
course, increasing its fertility; but 
there are many other evidences that 
a vigorous, far-seeing man has hold 
-of the old place now. Ingtead of the 
scrappy patch-work cultivation which 


ting the edges and the intervening 
areas wash and waste, Mr. Robin- 
son igs building up the galled and 
ugly washes and cultivating in large 
fields. Moreover, he is using good 
machinery. Two years ago, when he 
first bought a weeder, he could not 
at first get his renters to use it, but 
last yéar even his neighbors came 
over to borrow it, and now, he says, 
you will find a weeder at nearly every 
farmer’s home in the county. 


Ii. 


But the best part of the story is yet 
to come. Mr. Robinson is not only 
doing good farming himself, but he 
has become a faetor in promoting bet- 
ter farming in the whole county; 
a leader of progress, the sort of man 
of whom we should have a thousand 
scattered through all parts of this 
State. He is President of the Cataw- 
ba County Live Stock and Dairy As- 
sociation, an organization now with 
about thirty members, eight or ten 
of whom make 700 pounds of butter 
a week, and have calls for 1,500— 
and they are going to supply the 
1,500 pounds before a very great 
while. Ten years ago there were 
only two cream separators in the 
county; now there are twenty. Ten 
years ago there were only two silos 
in the county; now there are 8 or 
10 new ones within 10 miles of Mr. 
Robinson's home. Last spring Mr. 
Conover conducted a two weeks 
dairy school in this community, and 
there is also growing interest in beef 
raising as well as in butter making. 
Next fall there is to be a regular 








experiment in this work with a loss 


the tenants gave the old place, let- 


ness men of that town are going to 
put the money into it that they have 
formerly used in-the Fourth of July 
celebration. 

Ii. 

Mr. Robinson is a great advocate 
of the silo. “If I had to give up sil- 
age, I’d give up stock,’”’ he says. For 
Silage; he regards corn as best, and 
for hay, peas and sorghum sown after 
grain (two plowings and the weed- 
er do the work) as the best that he 
has ever tried, though this year he 
will.experiment with soy beans and 
peas. Every farmer who has ten cat- 
tle ought to have a silo in his opin- 
ion; and it should not be forgotten 
that the Department of Agriculture 
stands ready to assist any farmer who 
wishes to build one. Already fifty- 
one North Carolina farmers have 
made application to Mr. Conover this 
year for help in building silos, and 
as he also helps about building barns, 
he hag been so hard pressed that the 
Catawba Live Stock and Dairy Asso- 
ciation igs asking the Department of 
Agriculture to give Mr. Conover an 
assistant. And if another man like 
Conover can be found, it would pay. 

I have asked Mr. Robinson to 
write us a full description of his 
barns, of his farm and dairy machin- 
ery and equipment, and even his gas- 
oline engfne with which he runs his 
separator and pumps water to his 
house. We hope to have this article 
soon, and we hope too, that Mr. Rob- 
inson will furnish us other articles 
from time to time. Next week we 
expect to have a word concerning 
Mr. R. L. Shuford, another good Ca- 





steck show at Hickory, and the busi- 


tawba County farmer. OS 
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You 
are Entitled toa 


‘Beats All 


This picture shows just one of the 
many ways in which Sharples Dairy 
Tubular Cream Separators beat all 





Free Copy 





of our Garden Book Cata- 
logue which contains the titles 
of all books by all publishers, 
on Agriculture, Horticulture 
and their various branches. 
Send us a postal and we will ) 


forward it to you. :: 3: 3 3), 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


133 East 16th St. . = 


NEW YORK 














That 
Save 
Dollars 


ADJUSTABLE HAMELESS COLLARS 


save money for every hors 
using trem. Adjustable at top “and bot- bot- 
tom, does away with sweat pads. Pre- 
vents and cures sore shoulders. Hun- 
Ss of testimonials to this effect. 
aves time inharnessing theteam. Most 
——— oo wy collar ys er Ege 
avy wo uy once for time 
} Write for full "information today if vou 

value your horse, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER CO., 
205-215 N. Paca St.. BALTIMORE, MD. 














MINNOW BUCKETS. 


Fishing Tackle Boxes 
Best designs, finish and 
makup. Free catalog 
shows large variety. 

KY. STAMPING COMPANY 


Dept. 55. LouimsviLie, Ky. 












others. The little piece in the almost 
empty dish pan is all there is inside 
Sharples Dairy Tubular bowls. The 
, many disks in the other pan 
j are all from one com- 
» mon ‘‘bucket bowl’’ sep- 


arator—just 
of the work of 
mon separa- LO 
compared £2 tee i 
ing the simple Dairy T 


an example 
' cleaning com- 
2%», tors as 
4 toclean- 
lar. 


Tubulars are made in the world’s 
greatest separator factory. Branch fac- 
tories in Canada and Germany. 
Sales exceed most, if not all, 
others combined. Write 
for catalog N 















| THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Cal. 
Winnipeg, Can. Portland, Ore. 








THE PERFECTION CHURN 


Makes buttermilk with no 
water in it. Pays for itself in 
16 weeks. Men and women 
make good profits as agents. 

One Perfection Churn at 
agents’ price to introduce it. 
Write today for catalog and 
prices. PERFECTION CHURN CO., 

Greensboro, N 




















If you want the best ever made 


DAIRY for the money in Churns, But- 
TOOLS ter Workers, Paper and Moulds; 
Railroad Cans, all sizes of Milk 
Bottles and Caps, Butter Color, etc., write im- 
mediately for our booklet of prices. We also 
sell the best Separator ever made at a price 
which makes it pay for itself in a remarkably 
short time. Write at once to 
lL A. MADDEN. - 137 Whitehall St. 
DEPT. A, ATLANTA, GA, 
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cote BRO: 
Box g 
Giving lowest prices on 
well bred Fox, Cat and 


ttoday. 
MUNCIE, 0 4: a3|| 
NEW LIS Deer Hounds, Pointers, 
Setters, Fox Terriers, Shepards, Collies, etc. 
SNOW HILL KENNELS, 
SHELBYVILLE, KY. 
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* LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY x 





Now is the Time to 





T NO TIME in the history of 
the world have the masses 
been so greatly aroused to the 
need of fighting the ravages of “‘con- 
sumption,” as at present. Doctors and 
laymen alike are becoming fully 
aroused to the necessity of as far as 
possible relieving the race of the 
terrible tax of death, suffering and 
financial loss caused by tuberculosis. 
The movement is world-wide and its 
influences are distinctly seen in the 
different attitude which many of the 
leading agricultural papers of the 
country are taking with reference to 
the necessity of fighting the spread 
of the disease among domestic ani- 
mals. Many of the live stock jour- 
nals of this country have much to 
atone for in the obstacles which they 
have thrown in the way of a greater 
effort on the part of live stock own- 
ers to free their herds of tubercu- 
losis. 


It is not necessary to inquire 
into the motives which have actuated 
these journals in their attempts to 
discredit the tuberculin test and those 
far-seeing individuals who have be- 
lieved that it was to the interest of 
every live stock owner to clear his 
herd of the disease, regardless of 
whether it could be communicated to 
man through the consumption of an- 
imal food products. It wag at one 
time popular with the masses to 
discredit science and its advocates, 
and many agricultural writers and 
journals that should have been able 
to rise above such influences, have 
lent their aid to retarding rather 
than aiding efforts to check the ex- 
tension of tuberculosis in the herds 
of this country. But now it is dif- 
ferent. These journals and_ the 
stockownerg themselves are now 











Eradicate Tubercu.- 


losis From Our Herds. 





coming to see, what should have been 
plain to them at the start, that it is 
to the personal financial interest of 
the stock owner to free his herd of 
tuberculosis without regard to any 
other consideration than his own per- 
sonal gain. 


While there may still exist slight 
differences of opinion regarding the 
methods which are best to be used 
in clearing the individual herd, it 
is not now doubted by many that it 
will pay any stock owner to eradicate 
the disease from his herd, and usual- 
ly the quicker it is done the better 
it will pay. When the disease is once 
introduced into the herd, in the 
course of a few years the losses will 
soon amount to more than the cost 
of eradicating the disease. In the 
South, tuberculosis is not yet so pre- 
valent as to make its complete eradi- 
cation impossible or difficult in the 
course of a few years. Every owner 
of improved live stock should have 
a tuberculin test made of hig cattle 
and no man should purchase a dairy 
cow or other cattle for breeding pur- 
poses except after a tuberculin test 
has shown freedom from tuberculo- 
sis. At a comparatively trifling cost 
every pure bred herd of cattle and 
every dairy herd in our territory 
could be cleared of tuberculosis and 
the live stock sanitary authorities 
should make every effort to bring 
about the eradication of the disease 
while it is still practicable. The 
facts are simply these: Tuberculosis 
—consumption—is the most serious 
disease of man and also one of the 
most serious of those affecting the 
animals which supply foods Yor man 
and the two are intercommunicable 
therefore, no effort should be spared 
to free our herds of this disease. 








WHY MILK SOURS. 


Perfect Cleanliness igs Necessary if 
Milk is to be Kept Fresh. 


Messrs. Editors: Milk sours be- 
cause of the presence of bacteria or 
minute germs. These bacteria mul- 
tiply more rapidly in a warm than in 
a cold temperature. Vessels that 
have contained sour milk will retain 
some germs unless they have been 
well scalded so the heat will kill 
them. Milk vessels carelessly wash- 
ed contain germs lying in wait to 
contaminate the fresh supply. 

To prevent the multiplication of 
bacteria for ag long a time as possi- 
ble in summer it is necessary to 
observe absolute cleanliness. Milk 
vessels should be of tin, granite or 
earthenware, never of wood. They 
should be rinsed in cold water, thor- 
oughly washed in warm water, then 
every particle carefully scalded with 
boiling hot water to kill remaining 
germs, and placed in the sun. Seams 
or joinings should be filled and made 
smooth with solder, but if this has 
not been done they should be cleaned 
with some pointed instrument as 
the accumulations contain multitu- 
dinous germs not removable with a 
cloth. After all possible care has 
been taken, the milk must be kept 
closely covered to exclude germs in 
the air, and as cool as possible to 
prevent their rapid multiplication. 

Few of us have a refrigerator and 
ice for our milk. A good cellar is 
next best. or a milk house where the 
milk may stand in cold water. If 
nothing better can be done, milk ves- 





sels can be covered with a heavy wet 


'eloth, and set in a tub or trough of 


| 





water, with edges of cloth in water 
so it will constantly absorb water. 
If this ig placed in a draft so evap- 
oration is rapid, the evaporation 
lowers the temperature and keeps 
the milk cool. In this way morn- 
ing’s milk may be kept sweet for sup- 
per in the hottest weather, and much 
more cream be secured, as it requires 
a cool temperature to raise cream. 

We have seen persons dip into 
sour milk or cream and use the same 
spoon or dipper to dip into sweet 
milk, and wonder why the milk sour- 
ed so quickly. It is because the 
germs in the sour milk were trans- 
mitted to the sweet milk, where they 
at once began to multiply, and sour- 
ed it. 

Milk does not sour in cold weather 
because of the low temperature. If 
a little sour milk is added to supply 
the germs or bacteria, and placed in 
a warmer temperature, it will soon 
sour. MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 

Madison Co., Miss. 





Stock Industry Must Be Built Up 
Gradually. 


While the local demand furnishes 
an exceptionally good market for all 
kinds of.farm products and stock 
raising offers exceptional opportuni- 
ties, it is unreasonable to suppose 
that men who have for years prac- 
ticed a one-crop system of farming 
can rapidly change to the sucecssful 
handling of live stock and the grow- 
ing of crops suitable for feeding 
them. The change should be gradu- 
al, but as rapid as the experience of 
the owner and other conditions will 
permit. 

ARCHIBALD SMITH. 
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When You Buy Pure Bred Pigs. 


Don’t Expect. to Get a First-Class Pig for a Third-Olass Price— 
And Don’t Blame the Breeder for the Effects of Your Own Neg- 





lect or Mistreatment. 


Messrs Hditors: In 1908 the hog 
business in general received a black 
eye, many farmers even doing away 
with the one old sow that had been 
furnishing table pork. Corn was too 
high to buy in the South or to feed in 
the West. It was too high for any- 
thing except to sell and gtill is. But 
the inquiry for registered pigs is 100 
per cent better than six months ago. 

There is one thing a hindrance to 
the business that should not be. I 
have had several letters lately from 
prospective buyers saying they had 
been “bit” in a previous pig trade. 
I get those letterg all along. These 
men want to get a start in good hogs 
and would pay a fair price, if they 
only knew they would get worthy 
stock. Now I am going to try to 
explain this matter in a straightfor- 
ward way, as I see it, leaning neither 
to buyer nor seller. 

I do not claim that all breeders of 
fine hogs are honest and fair, but 
I do say a large majority are. I do 
not say that a good many pigs sent 
out do not turn out badly, but the 
breeder is not always in the fault. 
Many things in the care and feed 
given a pig in his new home by in- 
experienced and indifferent feeders 
often go to make a failure. Nine 
breeders out of ten would make 
every sale good if they only knew 
they were in fault. And most breed- 
ers, in case a pig does not satisfy 
on arrival, but for the express would 
take it back and refund the price, 
but ne one can afford to ship to any 
and all on approval, even is his stuff 
is top notch. 

The best way, I think, is for seller 
to describe pig, and guarantee de- 
scription; and the buyer dealing with 
strangers should not omit to require 
this. If then you receive an in- 
ferior or misrepresented animal, 
don’t say harsh things when you 
write the seller. And don’t write 
anyway until you have fed the pig 
ten days. Maybe you will want to 
keep him. If not, propose to return 
the pig, paying express one way, and 
he will do it. Then when you get 
your money, wipe up the earth with 
him (by mail, I mean,), and don’t 
trade with him any more. Both sides 
should be guided in a trade by a 
spirit of fair-mindedness. 


I know both sides of this subject, 
having bought from all parts of the 
West and North, 12 to 20 hogs by 
mail order, each year, and shipped 
70 to 100. My latest purchases were 
nine bred sows and a boar, the ex- 
press alone on which cost me $112. 
I had only one disappointment, and 
I did not ask for anything, being so 
well pleased with the others. 

The foremost cause, in my mind, 
for disappointment in purchases is 
the half-hearted way some men go at 
improved hogs. They are hard to 
get to bite and when they do it is 
only a nibble. They hunt the cheap- 
est “bargain” to be found. Such 
pigs rarely satisfy, or do any good, 
so this man is done with fine hogs 
just because he has been bit, and 
does not stop to think that the 
breeder was tempted to sell a doubt- 
ful prospect, by his agreeing to take 
it. Both committed a sin against 
progressiveness. 

I would like so much to convince 
every interested reader of this—the 
true worth in dollars and cents of 


glad a good breeder of pure bred 
hogs is to deliver his best at a price 
entirely consistent with its cost to 
grow, and a reasonable profit for his 
pains. 
It is a mistake to think that really 
good hogs are priced too high. 

T. U. JONES. 
Dallas Co., Ala. 





It Pays to Raise Horses and Mules 
Rather Than to Buy Them. 


Messrs Editors: I know by experi- 
ence that I can raise a colt cheaper 
than I can make tobacco and cotton 
to buy a horse or mule with. I have 
been trying to farm on a small scale 
about 33 years. During that time I 
have raised five colts. I have not 
kept an accurate account of the cost 
to raise one, but I don’t think it has 
exceeded $25 a year. 

One farmer will say, ‘‘Well I don’t 
want to be bothered with a colt; he 
is too much trouble. I would rather 
go to the stables and buy one.’’ Yes, 
he can buy horses and mules at sales 
stables, and on one and two years’ 
time; but they are to pay for just 
the same. Sometimes a man will get 
one that does not suit, and have to 
carry him back; and every time he 
carries one back he has to pay some 
difference, if he gets as good an ani- 
mal as he had. Of course, we don’t 
blame the salesman. He is in the 
busines for the money there is in it. 
I knew a man last spring who start- 
ed out to buy a team, and to carry 
back. I do not know how many 
times he traded, but finally he came 
out of town with a pair of medium- 
sized mules. He was asked the price 
paid; the answer was $700. I 
thought $400 would have been a 
good price for that grade of mules, 
but did not douht they cost him that 
amount. 

Let Dr. Butler keep right on 
preaching stock raising until the 
farmers of the South are converted. 

R, I. SUTTON. 

Lenoir Co., N. C. 





Draft Horses Needed. 


Messrs. Editors: Carry in big 
print every issue: “Draft horses 
raised in the South for use and ex- 
port will make this country prosper- 
ous.” 

Draft horses, home-raised, are the 
missing link to connect with all those 
desirable things this section so sorely 
needs. Who knows of a prosperous 
agricultural section this whole world 
round where mules are mainly used? 

You can hammer on all sides of 
this question of improved conditions 
in this section, but it all comes back 
to draft horses. These little mules 
can’t do a profitable umount of work. 

W. D. NULL. 





There are numerous families in all 
the larger towns of the South that 
are regularly paying 35 cents to 40 
cents per pound for Elgin creamery 
butter and would willingly pay the 
same price for butter of equal qual- 
ity, delivered each week by the farm- 
ers of the section. Many farmers 
over the State make a contract with 
a merchant, hotel or private custom- 
er to furnish butter regularly each 
week at about 30 cents per pound, 
and when a farmer has to accept 
a low price for his butter it is usually 
on account of its inferior quality.— 
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GERMAN “COACH 
STALLION FORSALE 


Generator Jr No. 4271 


Color black, foaled June 4th, 1905, weight 1185 
Ibs. He is sound and will work anywhere 
and to anything. I have used him for the 
past two years as my Buggy Horse and he is 
thoroughly broke to city sights: my wife driv- 
ing him anywhere she pleases. I would rather 
a@ prospective buyer would come and see him, 
look him over and see if there is anything 
wrong with him, hook him up and see if he is 
not a buggy horse, drive him where you please, 
give an automobile half the road and no more 
and see if he will get any turther away from it. 
My reason for selling him is this. My mares 
on my farm are the Percheron breed, weigh- 
ing 1700 to 1900 Ibs. and I don’t Hike to cross 
breed them to astallion lighter than they are. 
I have bought a percheron stallion and don’t 
need this one, For any other information, 
write to me or better come and see ae and 
drive him anywhere. WHITE gh eee 5 
UPCHURCH, Owner, Raleigh, N. 





SELWYN FARM 


THORQUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 
CHARLOTTE,’ N,:C. 





Lee Premier 3rd ($1,100 Son of Premier Longfelilow) 
Shortest nosed and fanciest headed Boar in 
America. Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months 
old by him, Gilts and Suws bred to him. Two 
registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write for — 
let and prices. gar B. Moore, 





Oakwood Farm 


Jers.xy Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at ‘auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 























Watch This Space *%!e2" 


about the 
two cars of BIG WESTERN HORSES that 











are coming to Rockingham County 





soon, and that will be sold at auc- 
tion at Reidsville, N. C., later, 








Don’t write, but just keep your 





eyes open, and you will find out all 
A. L. FRENCH. 





about it. 
Byrdville, Va, 

















BILTMORE 





DUROC SWINE FOR SALE 


The most prolific hogs on earth. Our herd 
averaged over eleven pigs to the litter last 
year, We have the largest and most fashion= 
ably bred herd in the East. Two hundred 
for sale as follows, all registered and certifi- 
cates sent free, and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Pigs ten weeks old, shotes three to six months, 
some splendid gilts and scws in pig and 
young boars and service boars. 

on et prices are right and lower for the next 
We sold Mr. W. A. Thigpen, Cone “9 
his fine herd. Y eee 


LESLIE D. KLINE, 


VAUCLUSE, VIRGINIA 
—Shenandoah Valley Stock Farm— 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 

Standard Bred ~ Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey - = Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black; mee Dogs =: 3 
or B. P. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Butt’ and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robert A 
Holly. N.@ L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 









For Sale 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs. 
E: B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


Offering Bargains in DUROC SERVICE BOARS 


Most prolific hog bred. 
head your heard, 





You need one to 
C. L. SHENK, Luray, Va. 








————"———- PIG S 
Fine lot of pigson hand at Summer prices. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N..C. 











Four Choice, Highly 
Bred Bull Galves 


out of outstanding cows with good 
butter tests. A few heifer calves— 
the Biltmore Kind Bargain listof 
White Wyandottes, Brown Leg- 
horns, and Barred Plymouth Rocks 
1908 hatch 


For price list address, 


Biltmore Farms, - Biltmore, N. C. 


The South's Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
Ss. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


Tamworth Pigs, 
Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE, Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM, N. C, 


(CLOVERDALE FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Choice pigs of the most popular blood 
lines now ready for sale and toship. Write 
me your wants, I pare the best and will make 




















- ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas 
of the best breéding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, : Charlottesville, Virginia 


Registered Swine—Cherry Red Color 


_Duroc Jersey pigs for sale, delivery at once. 
Either sex price $7.50 each, $15.00 a pair. 


W. A. THIGPEN, Conetee, Edgecombe County, N. C. 


COLLIE DOCS 


Are used most successfully on farms 
for driving cattle, herding sheep, 
and for many other useful purposes. 


PUPS FOR SALE———. 
At $10.00 to $50.00 

The best Collie blood in America. 
Pedigree with every pup, and every- 
thing sold by us is subject to regis- 
tration. Address. 

KNOX COLLIE KENNELS, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


SHEEP AND DOGS 


Fox hqunds and pups, all guaranteed and 
pedigreed. Hampshire, Southdown, Cots- 
wold. and Shropshire rams and ram lambs. 
A few females. Price list free. 


J. D. STODGHILL, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 




















When writing advertisers, please 





the price right. 
L. H. OWALINE® EY, Hickman, Tenn. 
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Some Simple Sanitary Precautions Which Would, if Generally 
Observed, Practically Dispose of 


By Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles, Washington, D. C. 


-—ai ROM WHAT has been said on 
) Sy this point, it is clear that the 
ay discharges of a person contain- 
ing .hookworms are very dangerous 
to himself and to all persons in his 
immediate vicinity. It is equally 
clear that if these stools are properly 
disposed of, the spread of hookworm 
disease will be prevented. 

Of 366 farm houses which I have 
recently seen in four Southern States, 
only 115 houses, or 31.5 per cent, 
were provided with any sort of a 
privy, while 251 houses, or 68.5 per 
cent, had no privy. 

Of 73 houses occupied by whites, 
56.2 per cent, or 41 houses, had priv- 
ies, while 48.8 per cent, or 32 houses, 
had no privy of any sort. 

Of 83 negro houses only 20.4 per 
cent, or 17 houses, had privies, while 
79.6 per cent, or 66 houses, had no 
privy.- 

wigkt here, in this frightful 
amount of soil pollution, we have the 
great source of hookworm disease 
an~ the consequent anemia among 
the farm hands of the South, 

If you wish to prevent hookworm 
disease and thereby to better the 
health and increase the efficiency of 
your family and your farm hands, 
put a stop to this frightful soil pol- 
lution. Build good privies. Keep 
them clean. Compel every person on 
your farm to use them. Insist upon 
laws against soil pollution. Insist that 
such laws be rigidly enforced. 

If farmers in the South will carry 
out this principle, the death rate will 
be decreased, the health will be im- 
proved, and an important contribu- 
tion will be made toward decreasing 
the labor scarcity. Further, the ty- 
phoid death rate also will be great- 
ly reduced. 


Soil Pollution Must Be Stopped. 

Even on the farms on which 
privies are found, some of these out- 
houses are in frightful condition and 
not much better than no privy at all. 
In many cases they are open at the 
back and the chickens and swine 
scatter the soil pollution. Recall that 
this means sickness and death, espe- 
cially to women and children. 

In fact, not only thousands, but 


actually the majority of privies in| ¢ 


the South are of a poor style and 
should be re-built or burned up. Soil 


pollution occurs here, and chickens, | N- © 


dogs, and swine have access to the 
discharges. In no case should this 
be possible. 

The illustration herewith shows a 
much better privy which will prac- 














Prevention of Hookworm Disease. 


the Hookworm. 


tically eliminate the soil pollution 
and thus greatly reduce hook worm 
disease and typhoid fever. It is best 
to put into the tub or bucket some 
cheap fluid disinfectant, in order to 
repel the flies, decrease the odor, and 
kill the dilgaase germs. Crude car- 
bolie acid will do, or any standard 
sheep dip, used in double strength, 
will answer the purpose to a greater 
or less degree. 

The tub should be emptied regu- 
larly every week and a layer of sand 
sprinkled on the bottom before it is 
put back for use; then fill the tub, 
say one-fourth to one-third full, with 
the disinfectant or sheep dip. 

The night soil can best be buried 
some distance from the well or 
spring (so that the drinking water 
will not be contaminated), or it can 
be burned. 

If night soil is used as fertilizer, is 
should first be thoroughly disinfected 
or it should be put into a water-tight 
tub or vault and should be allowed to 
ferment thoroughly before it is used. 
To use night soil as fertilizer 
means to run the risk of sickness 
and death, especially on the part of 
the woman and children. 


Elementary Principles of Public 

Health for Southern Farms. 
Every boy and every girl on every 
Southern farm should be taught the 
following three elementary principles 
of preventing disease: 

First: Do not spit on the floor, for 
this habit spreads tuberculosis and 
diphtheria. 

Second: Do not pollute the soil, for 
this habit spreads tuberculosis and 
ground itch with its resulting hook- 
worm disease. 

Third: Protect against mosquitoes, 
for mosquitoes spread malaria, yel- 
low fever, dengue, and elephant foot. 





Slighted work and half-done tasks 
are sins.—Emerson. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Farmer WantedRour horse farm. 








Shares. 
Address Box, Gulf. 





Choice Berkshire Pigs ten weeks old, no kin, 
each. Carter Townley, Bed Hill, Va. 








Let An I.H.C. Gasoline Engine 
Be Your Handy Man 


HERE is no season of the year when an 

I. H. C. engine will not be of use to you. 
Many times it will take the place of a 

hired man and save you a hired man’s wages. 
It will make easy jobs out of the hard jobs. It 
will enable you to get more and better service 
out of your other farm machines. Don’t let 
the item of first cost keep you from owning a 

faithful, dependable helper which 


- Works for You at from 
25c to 40c a Day 


Many a time an I.,H. C. engine will save the hiring of a man 
at fréim $1.50 to $2.00 a day. : 

That is repaying the first cost rapidly. 

I. HjC. gasoline engines are ready whenever called upon. 
They are made in many styles and sizes and they are especially 
adapted to farm purposes. 


The line includes: 
Vertical 2, 3 and 25-horse power. 


Horinoutal (stationary and portable) 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20- 
horse power, 


Gasoline tractors 12, 15 and 20-horse power. 
Famous air-cooled 1 and 2-horse power. 











Famous skidded engines 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8-horse power. 

Also a complete line of Famous mounting engines from 4 to 20- 
horse power, and sawing, spraying and pumping outfits and jacks. 

Count the uses you have on your own farm for a reliable power 
and figure up how many days in the year you could use such a 
power to advantage. Then go and talk to the International local 
agent about it. The catalogs he will hand you will give full partic- 
ulars. If you prefer write us for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, U.S. A. 














Wanted—Farm Superintendent. For par- 
ticulars address Riverdale Farm, Lilesville, 





Ready, Berkshire Pigs ‘“Premiers.” Angoras. 
Angus Cattle. Pure bred. Alton Worden, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 





’ Thoroughbred Fox Hound Puppies, nag 7 dol- 
lars each, two or more four dollars. F. B. 
Lloyd, Tarboro, N. C. 





Wanted. Farmer for two or three horse 
farm. Wages or shares. Send references, 
Box 426, Raleigh, N. C. 





Bur Clover Seed for sale, (in Bur). $1.50 
single bushel, 10 bushels and up $1.00 per bu. 
Tarboro Cotton Factory, Tarboro, N. C, 





There are still a few out-standing freights to 
be remitted to purchasers of Cook’s Improved 
Cotton Seed in lots of five or more bushels. 
Send in your freight bills and get your money. 
Carey A. Williams, Ringwood, Halifax Co., 
North Carolina. 





For Sale at a Sacrifice,—Twelve horse-power 

“International” Portable Gasoline Engine. 
Four Roll McCormick Shredder. Engine used 
only one year, shredder two seasons. Both 
in good order. Cost nine hundred and fifty. 
No reasonable offer refused. W. A. Biggs 
Franklin, Va. 





Imported and American large Yorkshire 
Sows in farrow, service boars, and pigs; and 
Essex pigs. Thoroughbred Goats. One 
each right hand Avery an island and 
Reversible Chattanooga Disc plows. Sound 
clean Black and Whip. peas im new sacks at 
po nd bushel, J. E. Cotliter, Connelly 

Dp 8, 





Two Farms.—Take your choice: one for rent 
the other for sale. One and one-half miles 
from the best town in the State, macadam 
. close promimity tocarline. Both farms 
ocked and in successful operation. No bet- 

r location in the county, well watered, high 
state of cultivation. A veritable gold mine 





IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST! 
WOODRUFF MACHINERY IS THE BEST! 


Write to us for Descriptive Catalogue which explains 
why Woodruff Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Lath Mills, Drag 
Saws, Wood Splitters, Hay Presses, and our Cornish 


Boiler Steam Engines, and Wheat Threshers are best. 
We are manufacturers and give terms on our Machinery, and 
you can save money by buying direct from us. Write us at once. 


WOODRUFF HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Winder, Ga. « 




















VERTICAL 
SHINGLE MILL 


HORIZONTAL 
SHINGLE MILL 








for the a Mice For Bo es particulars 
address Box 117;"Greensboro, N. C. 
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You Know You Want a Separator 


and the cleanest skimming separator 
and the most durable separator 
and the cheapest separator 


United States Separators sf.chebertand ten ceets of thousands 


Are cleanest skimmer as proved at the Pan-American in competition with 
other separators—.0138 of 1 percent average for 50 tests. This test has 
never been equalled. 

Are most durable as years have proved it—some running continuously 
and giving complete satisfaction for over 17 years. 

Are the cheapest because they wear longest and require 
fewest repairs. 








In nearly every dairy section of the country there are 
United States Agents. These men have confidence inthe + 
United States Separator. They know what it will do. 
They will grant a free trial to any one who means 
business, and give favorable terms in case of sale. 


Write a postal for agent’s name and catalogue No, 136 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 








The cement bought by the U.S. Government for tne Panama Canal 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Dept. '17, 





RTLAN 


TLAS,Pormako CEMENT 











END FOR OUR FREE BOOK “Concrete Construction about the 


ome and on the Farm.” Contains over 100 drawings and illustrations. 
30 Broad Street, N. Y. 
Daily output over 40,000 barrels, the largest in the world. 











FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


FOR SALE.—Excelient farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 


wre. Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE GITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 
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FACILITIES IN WAGON MANUFACTURE COUNT 
VITALLY IN THE QUALITY OF ARTICLE MANUFACTURED 




















And our location is a threefold advantage to every farmer who buys a 
WHITE HICKORY. Situated in the heart ef the best Hickory, Oak and 
Poplar supply of the United States, we get dur pick of the choicest wood. 
Our lumber yards contain the most valuable wood, stick for stick, in the 
South, and we season it three to four years before use. 


Our proximity to the iron and steel markets of Alabama affords us 
another item in the reduction of price WE pay, and which YOU pay 
for all the metal work ina WHITE HICKORY WAGON. 


_ Thirdly, the location of our Factories in the heat of the Southern 
climate insures the building of wagons with an eye to the long, hot 
season they must withstand. You don’t have to weta WHITE HICKORY 
Wagon to make the mortices hold;—they arz built to stand up firm and 
rigid, and ARE THE MOST DURABLE WAGONS MADE! 


So, from every point of economy in prio of purchase, and of lasting 
oar ge in use, the WHITE HICKORY Wagon leads, especially in the 


Also, it is sold under a guarantee that is definite and to the point, 
and a surety of perfect satisfaction to the buyer. 


Ask your dealer for our catalog. [fhe is out of them, write us direct. 











Sch 








WHITE HICKORY MFG. €0., Atlanta, Ga. 
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$ Smoke Stacks; Tanks 
; Saw Mills; Steam 
Sanohe Son Eien 
— modern and up-to- 
Our plent covers seven acres, 
he om high grade wichion'y. 
{ on *) 
8 SES iia stron Works 
‘ 8 Iron Works 
GEORGIA. 


































The Greatest Wheat Fertilizer Known 





If you have never used Peruvian Guano, you have never 
realized the greatest prossible yield from your land. 
czy No known fertilizer is the producer of such bumper wheat 
crops. 

When you buy Peruvian Guano, you know that you are 
buying the best fertilizer to be procured. 

With proper cultivation, there is no doubt of its produc- 
ing larger yields than any commercial fertilizer. 


What It Is. 





Peruvian Guano is a product of nature, and contains in- 
gredients which chemists have never been able to put into 
fertilizer. 

It consists of the excrement of the birds that congregate 
on the rocky coast of Peru and nearby islands; as well as 
the remains of the birds themselves. 

On account of the food on which these birds live, Peru- 
vian Guano is rich in ammonia. 

This ammonia is in different forms, some quickly active, 
some slower, and some still more slow, which thus nourish- 
es the plant from start to maturity. 

Wheat is compelled to have ammonia in these different 
stages, if a bountiful harvest is to be reaped. 

No other fertilizer contains these elements in just the 
Same proportion. 


Many of the older farmers remember the enormous yields 
produced with Peruvian Guano years ago. For the last few 
years it has been hard to procure. Enough could not be 
bought to supply the demand of the farmers who had tried 
it, and who were enthusiastic about it... 


We have recently made arrangements to import it in 
considerable quantities direct from Peru. 

Your soil probably needs just such a soil-improver 

You want big crops. You want to enrich your soil. 
Peruvian Guano will do both. 


Peruvian Guano costs more and is worth it. 


The increased crops it will produce will be worth far 
more to you than the saving of a few dollars in the cost, 


Best By Test. 








So sure are we of its worth that we welcome a compara- 
tive test with any commercial fertilizer. 

Order a few tons, and use it on your wheat crop, and, 
when the harvest comes, compare the results with that of 
any other land on which you have used other fertilizers. 

We want you to write for our booklet about this won- 
derful fertilizer—a product of nature. 


It will be sent free together with prices upon request. 


PERUVIAN GUANO CORPORATION 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA . . 





- CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


[Thursday, August 5, 1909. 














x THE POULTRY YARD. x 


prepared hen feed, beef scraps and 
wheat bran. Grit and oyster shells 
were before them all the time, and 








THE FIRST ESSENTIAL, 


Selection and Care of Eatly-Hatchea | @ 


Pullets for Fall and Winter | 
Layers. 


Messrs Editors: 





| 


that are as near to the standard re-'|a large portion of our pullets laying | Which at 25 cents a dozen amounted 
at six or seven months, or just in|‘? $37.29, or more than $1.00 per 


quirements as possible, and those | 


that have proven to be good layers |t 
in the past. 
are slightly larger than those gen- 
erally seen in the show rooms to-day, 





eoeae oats, 20 pounds of brown- 
| stuff, 


meal. This is mixed with boiling wa- Clean, fresh water is a most import- 
ter in which hag been dissolved a|2@0t consideration. 

small handful of table salt. This 
It is the early-| mixture is allowed to stand a short 
hatched pullets that fill the egg bas-| time until sufficiently cool to be fed 
ket, and the selection of our layers|to the hens, when it is placed in a| ustrates clearly what intelligent care 
rightly begins when we make up our|long trough provided in each pen. 
breeding pens in the early spring.| We feed no more of this than they stock. 
We believe in line breeding as the| will eat up clean, and this we feead| February there were ninety days. 
surest method to obtain results, both|at night so the hen will be ready to| Thus, these 36 hens produced an av- 
in breeding for the fancy or for the|scratch for her food when she leaves | ©T45e of 19 8-9 eggs a day, during 
eggs. When we mate our pens in|the roost in the early morn. 
the early spring, we select females; this system of feeding we can have the three months 149 1-6 dozen eggs, 


We select females that | highest. 


following rules in order to get our 


green feed at their pleasure. 
It does not pay to keep fowls of 
20 pounds of ship-stuff (mid-|2"Y kind unless you give proper Care, 


lings), and 6 pounds of linseed and look well after their feeding. 


MRS. N. E. DEUPREE. 
Editorial Comment.—The above il- 


and attention will do with good 
In December, January and 


With | every winter day. They produced in 


ime to get eggs when prices are| hen during the three months of the 
year when most farm poultry pro- 


To sum up, we try to follow the | 4uces practically nothing. 





Gerald—My love for you is like 





VaRIES.U sil 


the boundless ocean. 
Geraldine—Exactly the way I 


POULTRY—VI. |" 








Some Prize-Winnmg barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Owned by B. W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 





carerats . memes Gerald—What do you mean? 
2 cua , : Geraldine—With a good many 
grains of sgalt.—Philadelphia In- 


quirer. 










BREAK THAT COLT! 


You'll be perfectly safe in ® GHaMpION 
CART 








Dismount it instantly. Noth- 


ing totrip you. Great for 
road use, No horse fo- 
tion. No we a4 zht on horse. 


Write today for free book. 
Champion Cart Company & 
103 Cavin St., Ligonier, Ind, 














Greensboro Boiler and Machine 
Company, 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Bollers, 

Engines, 

Saw Mills; 
Agricultural, 
Electric Light 
and Power Plants; 


and Splitters. 
Anything in the Macitinery !ine that you need. 


rulSave You $50 
On a Manure Spreader 
if You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and S 
ition, You can save as oa answering this little ad- 
ment as if it covered a pa; 
My Spreader itively will de C7 — work and last longer 
han any made—no ma‘ . 

















EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns. White Wyandottes. 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, 9 Brahmas 
and C. I. Gam 

: qian ree ik Pekin Duck Eggs. 


Send 3 folder ; it’s free. 





my 
saving presi My Special 
Proposition wil iaaetest you. 


WII You Pay a Penny For 
The Postal and Save $50.00? 




















NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Oharlotte, N. O 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock. 
White and Buff Rocks, Partridge, White, Bufi 
and Silver Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black 
Langshans, Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas. 
White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15. 
$2 for 30, $3 for 50, $6 for 100. Will exchange 
eggs for ‘fleld peas. A hatch of two-thirds guar- 
anteed or order duplicated at half price. 


, OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !! 











and of uniform color, giving more, 
thought to color than to shape. The 
male for this yard must be a bird 
that is strong in color, and one that 
has plenty of vigor, paying full at- 
tention to shape, size and carriage, 
and well up to the standard in other 
requirements in all other points. 


For our winter layers we i 





chiekg hatched in March or April 

At the age of six weeks, or as soon 
as We can determine the sex, the | 
puliets are separated from the g9cke) 
erels and placed in a large yard} 
where we have a plentiful supply of 
green food provided. We feed them | 
three times a day, as at this period | 
we are trying to advance them as 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
pullets to fill up the egg baskets ae “Gag unite and Barred P. Rocks, 
i t n rown ghorns, and are now book- 
when eggs are most needed: ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. “AISO 
1. Select eggs from good layers. Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
2. Hatch them either under hens, 


Say just what vou want and senda red stamp to 
or else in scientifically constructed | LOCUST GROVE, - - Haley, Tenn. 


incubators, 


B ‘a 
3. Rear them in brooders that fur- | Want to Sell pr ke and ahoae Brown 


nish them with a plentiful supply of | Hens: and 4 pairs of genuine Mallard Ducks. 





warm pure air. me. H. B. GEER, 

4. Give pullets plenty of range Nashville, Tenn. 
where green and animal food is 
abundant, or else supply same. 





500—PROLIFIC FOWLS AT A BARGAIN—500 


Most of them in breeding pens, such as W. 


5. Don’t crowd in laying quarters. | Rock, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Leg- 


horns, Minorcas and eo 


C. P. MILLER. . SHENK, Luray, Va. 





Bargain prices. What do you want? Write 


than is produced by any other 

pump using the same power or 
a given emoant of, water can be raised with 25% 
less power b 


American n Centrifugal Pump 


Guaranteed highest mechanical effi- 
ciency. Give us your pump specifi- 


 ] % More Water 









cations. We can save you money 
eC ers Catalog 


The American Gitem 
Well Works | 


General Offices 
and Works 
Aurora, a i. 








Gibbes 
SWING SAW 


$3 Drop Supporters 

Smooth running 

Accurate cutting 

Thoroughly braced 

Cast iron and steel combined. 

Finest babbitting 
Write for prices and particulars. 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY 

Seilers of 
“Gibbes Guara: < Secbinery,”—All kinds 
BOS ivst, OULUEBIa, 8. OC, 











"MBE HO-IND Buymg 














How Hens Will Lay—and Pay—With 
Good Care. 


Messrs. Editors: Some correspon- 


The 


Meadows Patent. 


Portable Co nMiit. 





rapidly as possible. dent asked which was best for eggs, 

This method of feeding we con-| the Leghorns or Rhode Island Reds. 
tinue throughout the entire period|I think your answer was fair and 
that we have them out in the colony| honest, but by experience tells me 
houses, and until we remove to the/ that no breed surpasses the Reds in 
laying quarters about the first of] egg production. There is as much in 
Octcber. We believe in a variety of| the care and attention as in the 
food. In the early fali we lay by a| breed. None will do weil unless 
plentiful supply of beets, turnips and/| given proper attention. 
cabbage. as wel! as some cut clover | I want to give my experience for 
or alfalfa, to carry ws oyér until the| two seasons, or parts of two sea- 
early spring. Green bone we feed| sons with the R. I. Reds. I keep 36 
the year round. hens, and in the months of December, 

The puliets are ncw placed in lay-| January and February I got 1,760 
ing quarters, about twenty-five in|eggs in 1907-08, and 1,790 eggs in 
each house. The floors are bedded to | 1908-’09, for the three months nam- 
a depth of six or eight inches with) ed. Is this not a good record? There 
either straw or leaves, and all the! are 400 or 500 hens in my town, and 
feed ig fed in thjs litter where ‘‘Bid-|I have gathered more eggs than the 
dy’? must scratch for her daily food.| 500 hens have laid for others, 
For the grain ration we feed whole I think much of my success is due 
eorn, wheat and oats, with an occa-|to care, atte:tion and proper feed 
sional feed of mash composed of the} and Housing. 





Takes all the Gold Medals” Everywhere* Exhibited, 





Gol4 Me@al Tamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market.} 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be had. while as 
good as any other mill for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


W. C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
Box F, : : : : Poor’s Knob, N. C. 


vg to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 'CO., Charlotte, 
C.: Atlanta, Ga.; Richmond, Va.i 
Knoxville. Tenn. 





























tsfaction in this drill to 
give an mega in Bonen 3 re- 

We know rior to 
other drills. It is Nant in as ight and 


Warranted Best 
Fo r is 2 Fe e d draft ; has aie whee, Alyy tires ew 
ROY CD ANGLER DRILL 


sows rrainor fertilizes evenly, e itherup or down 
hill... Write for free Cat: ee a > which will. tell you 








Made more spout ¢ Shle y andere 3 
BPANGLER co., Sos ‘Queen St., York, Pa, 








following mixture: 30 pounds of, From December to June I feed a 
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18 
Freight ,,. Bree: 
e =: Bic. 
| FRUIT, TRUCK. © VEGETABLES oofi 
r ; : Prepaid ” Rubber’ 
ON’T spend a dollar for roofing until you haveseen and 

ROT OF SWEET POTATOES. Making a “Lazy Bed.” oe op a] mange |r Gnu tbre wool ‘ae a ir Rooting. | Lowest 

I had a letter from a reader last I have in 2% acres of Irish Free © ats incieed in Reet Sen for Free Sampl Sample ies snd Booklet | a 
winter, saying that his sweet pota-| potatoes (Bliss’ Triumph). Will Suaener mer La ratte waters to every tons te $5-1b Roll—108 ga 35 


toes were not keeping well, but had 
a dry black rot on the surface, which 
tainted the flavor of the whole pota- 
to. This black rot (Ceratocystis fim- 
priata) is transmitted from diseased 
tubers in the plant bed, and its 
growth is gr reatly promoted by start- 
ing the plants in a manure-heated 
hot bed, where the grower often finds 
plants that have rotted off by what 
they call “black shank.” Of course 
he doeg not plant these that have 
rotted off. But the disease is in the 
bed and many potatoes growing from 
apparently healthy sprouts will de- 
velop the disease and show brown 
blotches when dug. If these pota- 
toes are stored with the rest, the dis- 
ease will spread in winter, especially 
during the time when the potatoes 
are passing through the heat, or 
sweat, which is invariably gone 
through when potatoes are first 
stored. 

It ig said that the fungus may be 
prevented from spreading in the 
stored potatoes by sprinkling with 
the ammoniacal carbonate of copper 
solution. But the best thing is to 
avoid bedding diseased roots and 
avoid land where diseased pota- 
toes have been grown, and then do 
not store any that show the brown 
blotches or rot on the outside. A 
white leaf mold is often seen on the 
so-called wild sweet potato, the white 
flowers of which are co commonly 
seen on the wild plants in summer. 
This disease may be communicated 
to cultivated potatoes, and it is well 
to keep the wild ones cut down when 
near the potato fields. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





Grapes for Shade and Fruit. 

Messrs. Editors: The south and 
west corners of my home were fully 
exposed to the afternoon sun. It dried 
the oil out of paints and made the 
rooms hot in the summer. To make a 
quick shade I planted trumpet vines, 
moonflowers, etc., and ran strong 
cords from nails in the cornices to 
stakes in the ground and trained the 
vines on those. 

I then planted a row of Clinton 
grapes eight feet from the house 
and eight feet apart. When two 
years old I set three large cedar 
posts, 34% feet long, 3 feet in the 
ground, painting the tops with two 
coats of good floor paint, and covered 
the top end with galvanized iron 
caps. I got out ten pieces of 1x3 
pine, 12 feet long; three pieces of 
redwood 2x4, 18 feet long, all dressed 
on all sides, and painted with two 
coats best floor paint, to match. house 
painting. When well dried I bolted 
the 2x4s to the cedar posts, upright 
for posts, and braced them from the 
house two ways. Then nailed firmly 
the 1x3 strips, the first 3 feet from 
the ground, balance 2 feet apart, to 
the three uprights and tied a few 
Strings to the trellis for grapes to 
climb on. In one year it was covered 
top to bottom, and while it makes a 
fine shade for the back walk and west 
Side of the house, we never fail of 
& 800d crop of grapes. 

I thin out the vines each spring, 
about one-half of the vines, taking 
off side branches, leaving enough to 
cover the trellis well when the leaves 
come out and the new growth is well 
started. 

They do best with pretty thorough 
Pruning each year, All grapes should 
be well pruned in winter or early 
spring, before sap starts much. 


A. M. WORDEN. 
Coffee Co., Tenn. 


it do to use the potatoes of this 
crop as seed for the fall crop? 
How can this spring crop be 
kept over for seen another year? 
Please give instructions for 
making a “lazy bed.” 
X. X. X. 
Blount Co., Ala. 


(Answer by Prof. R. S. Mackintosh.) 


The tubers from the early crop 
may be used ag seed for the fall 
crop, but they cannot well be stored 
for use as seed next spring. The 
tubers should be dug and stored in 
a dry, shady place until it is time to 
plant them. - If’a little lime is sprin- 
kle@ over them, it may help in keep- 
ing some from rotting. 

A “lazy bed’”’ is made by mulching 
the land with pine straw and plant- 
ing the seed tubers underneath on 
the top of the soil. The mulch pre- 
vents the weeds from growing, saves 


cultivation, and often the potatoes 
will not be so easily injured by 
drouths, 





Setting Out and Fertilizing Straw- 
berries. 


I intend to put out some 
strawberries during this sum- 
mer, and I beg to ask for fertil- 
izer formula for them. M. H. 

Bladen Co., N..C. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


So far as the safety of the plants 
is concerned, the. best time to set 
strawberries in your section is in 
November or December. The dry 
weather is then over, and the plants 
usually succeed. Even here in 
southern Maryland they are common- 
ly set in these months by the large 
growers. They were setting them. 
here last fall till snow stopped them. 

Still, if you get the plants to live 
well, you can set them in August and 
have a fairly good crop the next 
spring, and a full one the. follow- 
ing spring, when the plot: should be 
turned under after fruiting. It is 
always better to plant a patch every 
year, and have one to turn under 
every year, and you can make a good 
crop of cotton after the strawberries. 

For fertilizer for strawberries I 


phosphate, 800 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 200 pounds of high grade 


In planting, I would use 500.pounds 
of this, and the next season, after 
the fruit is off, I would apply another 
500 pounds and*keep the runners in 
along the rows and cultivate well to 
make strong crowns for the next 
spring. Then the following spring 
make a similar application before 
growth begins, and cultivate the ber- 
ries and put pine straw between the 
rows. After that crop is off, I would 
plow the whole under, 





He Doubted It. 


“Your tickets were complimentary, 
were they not?” ‘‘Well,” replied. the 
man who had seen.a painfully ama- 
teur entertainment, “I thought they 
were until I saw the show.’’—Tit- 
Bits. 





I never saw an-instance of one of 
two disputants convincing the other 
by argument.—Thomas Jefferson. 





ing 1 i hi maak lity fing th 
's the ue, Too on the 
tJ i We gt et quia 


tee 
Sena for samples or order now on our 
e  erolght to all ints is onat 
ete line ee Minneso- 
Missouri, and north of south line of Tennessee, Don’t 


sree these special prices may not be offered to again, 
vantaxe of them Sea write no 7, today. i 


so Broe. Rubber 

















would mix 1,000 pounds of acid} 


sulphate of potash to make a ton., 





FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN 
GROWING GOOD PECAN. TREES 


a the stock must'be reliable—that’s vital. 


an trees are grown in the 
Pooam belt, bya alist with a su: 
ecans have @ fine future—nuts popular, bring 
fuse ng the tm the timber is arent demand. Now’s 


section ot ¢ of the 


6 time to start a ¢ 
for free illust ustrated Sooklet on Southern 
trees. We “square — 





guarantee a 
”'—replace any tree that 1 isn't right. 


JEFFERSON NURSERY <A, 
Box A-28 ' 


PECAN 


PRR ees tee 
BEAR’S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. If you want a 5008 house to 
look after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company} 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md, 


N. L. Willet Seed Com’y 


Augusta, Ga. 
will sell for July. dellvery all Turnips. 40¢.. b, post- 
paid; Lookout Mt. Potatoes. Sept. and Oct. delivery, 
Vetches, 4 kinds, 2kinds Rye; 6 kinds Oats, 5 
kinds Onion Sets, Jan. and Feb. delivery, 3 kinds 
Onion Sets. 4 kinds Irish Potatoes (Maine and 
2nd crop), 2kinds Sorghum. Get Price List. 


SEVERAL GOOD FARMS FOR SALE 


‘At six, six and one-half and seven dollars per 
acre. Near Chase City, Va. Especially adapt- 
ed to grain, grass, stock-raising, &c. Write 
me for particulars, description, &c., 


L. T. WALLACE, 
Chase City, Va. 



























FTTOBAcgO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 

pay steady work and promotion; experi- 
ence unnecessary. We give full instruction. 
Danville Tobacco Co., Box P 44, Danville, Va. 









¥ ROOFINGS 


Doubse Flint Coniad Roofing 


(Sanded both 
1 pay at $1.95; bet He at —— vy at $2.70 


ELECTRO! 
Rubber Reofing 


(Smooth Finish) 


lL ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
‘Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight ont very heavy, at $2.90 
per square, 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

"ne prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Natis and Liquid 
Coating, w are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 


Ea 5 apie angen 


We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papese. but the above are the 
best and most economical. 


Samples and Catalog “F" mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 
Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c., &c 








There is no doubt about 
what is in 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


It is Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 
We are not afraid to tell you. 

There’s no doubt about whether 
this asphalt will last. It has al- 
ready lasted twenty-five years in 
streets and roofs. 

There’s no doubt that Genasco 
will last. 

Smooth and mineral surface. Back- 
ed by a thirty-two-million-dollar guar- 
antee. Look for the trade-mark. 
Write for samples and the Good Roof 
Guide Book. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of 
asiohalt and largest man- 
ufagturers of ready roof- 
ing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
San Francisco Chicago 

















National 


121 N. Caroline Street 








FRUIT, VEGETABLE and SYRUP CANS 


The best and cheapest place to buy 
Cans, Labels, Fixtures and Supplies. 


Send for Price-List To-Day 


Can Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

















TIN CANS * LABELS # 


We are HEADQUARTERS for Canners’ Supplies and Canning Ma- 
chines. Have every thing from a Solderine Iron 
NING FACTORY. Wesave youmoney. Ship e 

ooga. Get ourprices. Send 


MODERN “CANNER CO., Dept. (I), Chattanooga, Tenn. 


a Compiete CAN- 
hing from Chat- 
us your orders. Write today. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


[Thursday, August 5, 1909. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


(Other Educational ads on pages 4 and 6.) 


oa 














Sufficiently modern to show 
an investment of $65,000.00 in 
Musical Equipment alone. 


SALEM 


School of Art, 
School of Expression, 
School of Music. 


Catalogue and Views, 


Old Fashioned enough to | 
teach Sewing, Housekeeping } 
and Nursing. | 

















COLLEGE, 
ACADEMY, 


Industrial Department. 
Commercial Department. 

















Four hundred and seventy 
Girls and Young Women en- 
rolled last year. 


REV. HOWARD E. RONDTHALER, President 
Salem Academy & College, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
































Oak Ridge Institute 


A Classical Fitting School for Young Men and 
Boys, with Full Business College Departments. 
58th year; 35th under present management. Ideal 
Location, in view of the mountains. Apply for 
Beautiful Catalogue. 

J. A. & M. H. HOLT, Oak Ridge, N. C. 


WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 


WARRENTON, N. C. 


17836-1909 








The leadership of our students is shown by the representation of members of War- 
renton High School Club in the various phases of University life at- Chapel Hill for 
1908-1908, as follows: One instructor in Latin; two members of the Phi Beta Kappa; two 
class presidents; two class secretaries; one class historian; president of Senior M 
Class; treasurer of Senior Pharmacy Class; winner of Wiley P. Mangum Medal; presi- 
dent of Young Men's Christian Association; debater against University of Pennsylva- 
nia; editor in-chief of Tar Heel, and one staff editor; two editors on Yackety Yack 
Board. For catalogue, address JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, Warrenton, N. C. 














New Buildings, Com- 
plete Equipment, Large 


KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COL 


Many attractive positions open as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, 
Sanitary ¢ Omloers. Army Veterinarians, U. S. Veterinary Inspectors. Term opens September 
16. Catalogue and further a ps te on application. 


ART, Secretary, 1360 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Established 1837. Erskine College Due West, S. C. 


men on faculty. Courses embrace English Literature, Languages 
Mexneraatios. History and Bible. Modern buiiding. Literary societies and athletic organi 
zations. Aim, scholarship and character. Reasonable rates, For illustrated catalogue 
address, J. S. MOFFATT, Due West, 8. C. 


A. & M. SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Progressive Farmer offers 
a limited number of Scholarships 
at the North Carolina A. & M. Col- 
lege to young men who have to 
work their way, or want to lighten 
the burden of school expenses up- 
on their parents. The Scholar- 
ships are given for soliciting sub- 
scriptions to The Progressive Far- 
mer. Conditions easy; any young 
man with grit and some extra time 
can meet them. 


If interested write 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 























Trinity Park School 


A FIRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Certificates of Graduation Accepted 
for Entrance to Leading Southern 
gle ga Ap gl AG Guna 
Best Equipped Preparatery Schoo! tn the South, 

















Faculty of 10 officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- 
brary containing forty thousand 
volumes. Well equipped gymna- 
sium. High standards and modern 
methods of fustruction, Frequent 
lectures by prominent lecturers. 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Elevenyears of phenominal success. 











For Catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address 








LEADING Board- 
School for 20 
students. 2ist year. 
Prepares for College, 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 








Business, Teaching, or 
for Life. In Health and 
Scholarship unexcelled 
Wide patronage. Very 
Reasonable Rates. Each Stu- 








Lenoir College, 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Genuine A. B. Courses. Music (Piano, Vio- 
lin, Voice, Theory), Expression, Art and Pre- 


personal 
For beautiful catalog, 
views, &c. Address 
W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., Whitsett,{N. C. 


Oxford Seminary, 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Illustrated Catalogues containing full infor- 
mation as to Course of Study, Charges, etc., 
ready for distribution. Apply for one. 


F. P. Hobgood, - - Pres. 





paratory Departments. 

Our graduates admitted to Post-graduate 
courses in University of North Carolina. 

New dormitory for 100 young men. New 
wing being added to young ladies’ building. 
Steam heat, electric lights, baths, etc. 

Board and all modern conveniences $8.50 a 
month. Tuition in College $40 a year. 

Hickory Business College in Connection with Lenoir College. 

Bookkeeping and Shorthand courses $20.00 
each. Our students get and hold positions, 


R. L. FRITZ, President. 





1854 Woman's College 


RICHMOND VA. 


Located in the beautiful, historic and 
cultured city of the South. ge an 
able Faculties, 
trained in the 
best Universi- 
ties and Conser- 
vatories of this 
country and Eu- 
rope. Specialists 
in their Depart- 
| ments. 8 men 
| and 18 women. 
Caretully ar- 
| ranged courses 
| of study lead to 
the degrees B. 
Litt., B.S., B. A., 
M B. 


. A. an y 
Mus. Half mil- 
lion dollars just 
secured for en- 
largement and 
endowment. 

Health record remarkable. Accommo- 
dations first-class Early application im- 
porant. Terms moderate. For catalogue 
and other information write to 


JAMES NELSON, M.A., LL. D., Pres. 























..Central Academy.. 


A High Grade Preparatory 
School With Industrial and 
Agricultural Equipment 


Boys and Young Men prepared for college in 
the most thorough manner. Course of study 
includes English, Mathematics, History, 
Latin, Greek, Science, Agriculture, and Bible. 
A faculty of six competent teachers, good 
buildings, steam heat, beautiful location and 
pure drinking water aresome of the advan- 

Expenses exceedingly moderate. Fall 
term begins Sept. 1. 1909. For further inform- 
ation and eatalog, address 


J. B. AIKEN, Principal, 
Littleton, N. ©. 








Trinity College. 


D 








Calleciat 


” Engineering and Law. 


Four 





Graduate, 








Large library facilities. Well-equipped 
laboratories in all departments of 
Science. Gymnasium furnished with 
best apparatus. Expenses very mod- 
erate. Aid for worthy students. :: ;: 








Young Men wishing to study Law 
Should investigate the superior ad- 
vantages offered by the Department 
of Law at Trinity College. 

For Catalogue and further information, 
address 
D.W. NEWSOM, Registrar, 

DURHAM, N. C. 

















Session opens September 7th. 
. S. and 


tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 
demic courses. 


Forest 
fect en ese 


Wake 


Expenses 
Moderate. 

Students’ 
Aid Fund. 


College 


Faculty, 32. 

Students, 386 

Library, 19,000 
volumes. 


WAKE FOREST, N. CO. 


LAW SCHOOL 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


Offers two-year course in the 
practical branches of the law 
leading to degree af LL. B. Lo- 
cation unsur ° Terms 
moderate. Next session begins 
September 23, 1909. For cata- 
logue and information address 


W. S. McNeill, Professor of Law, 


Richmond, Va. 











Round Hill School 


ucational. Improvements and 
building give great capacity for thorough 
work, 

Eleventh session begins August 18, 1 
with five instructors. Thorough pi eM 
study, high standard, fine patronage, mod- 
erate rates, strict discipline, careful super- 
vision, and a safe, and delightful place. 

Have you a son or a daughter to edu- 
cate? Send them to us. 

Correspondence solicited. Write for a 
catalogue. 


REV. D. J. HUNT, Principal. 
Miss N. Melderra Livingston, Lady Prin., 
UNION MILIS, N. C. 














LOUISBURG COLLEGE 


An Ideal School for Girls. Fall Term 








Opens Wednesday, September 8, 1909. 
The purpose is to secure for the studen 
healthful conditions,a hapvy home, Chri. 
tian influence, a liberal culture and a thor- 
ough education at a moderate cost. Excel- 
lent advantages for Music, Art, and Elocu- 
tion. Preparatory Department, with special 
care for younger girls. 
NORMAL COURSE. 
Especially prepared for young women fitti 
themselves for public and graded sch 
work. Ample grounds for out-doar recrea-. 
tion and oe ae wanes Fae pp features of ~ 
ool is vidual care of pupils 
physically and intellectually. pti 
MRS. ALLEN, President 
Louisburg, N. C. 


CARY HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Prepares for college or for life. Seven 
teachers with college training. Dor- 
mitories. Healthful location eight 
miles from State capital. Excellent 
literary societies. Extensive patron- 
age eighteen counties represent- 

it year.) Christian influences. 
Music and Elocution. Expenses mod- 
erate. Fallterm opens Tuesday, Au- 
gust 17th. Write for catalogue. 


M.B. DRY, - - - Principal, 
CARY, N.C. 








The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 


The State’s college for vocational training. 
Courses in Agriculture and Horticulture: in 
Civil}, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in Indus- 
trial Chemistry. Why not fit yourself for life 
by taking one of these courses? 


Address 
D. H. HILL, PRESIDENT, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 





Roanoke College 


Fifty-first annual session begins on 
Wednesday, Sept. 8th. Able faculty, 
splendid advantages, comfortable 
building, good health. 

Elegant new building on most de- 
sirable site will be occupied at an 
early date. 

The College has secured the services 
of Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Beam so long 
and favorable known in North Caroli- 
naand Virginia, as good teachers. Mr. 
Beam becomes Field Secretary and 
Mrs. Beam a member of the Faculty. 

For catalogue and other information, 
address, JNO. B. BREWER, President. 





EDICAL COLLEGE 
“OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine Dentistry, Pharmacy 


secu id Session beg'ns Sept. 14, 1909 
af laboratory and ‘clinica. facilities. 


4a1s3s (unate salubrious, iving expenses moderate. 
909 Write for terms snd catalogue G,: 
1 Christopher Tompkins, 4. D., Dean, Risameed. (a. 
—— 


The State Examining Board Statistics show 
UNIVERSITY COLLECE 
OF MEDICINE “incwua 


leads all medical schools in Virginia, and Virginia 

leads all adjoining tater MEDIC and West. 
HOOL OF ICINE, DEN- 

BIStRY AND PHARMACY. Expenses Low. 


Students limited to 50 in each. class, 
Send for Catalogue and Bulletin V 








